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MAURY! 


Remitted to us will bring by return mail a set of Maury’s New Geo- 
graphies, Two Book Series, viz.: ‘‘Elementary” and ‘“ Revised 
Manual.” This offer is made to teachers for specimens of what is 
confessedly the leading and most widely popular series of School 
Geographies now extant. 


$1.5 


MAURY’S REVISED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY A book of unequaled 
interest and popularity. To be found in Libraries and best Schools in every section 
of the country. Specimens, $1.20. 


CLARENDON DICTIONARY. A great favorite. Gives words in cur- 
rent use. Pronunciation made easy by phonetic re-speliing. Contains words of recent 
introduction. Handy; easy to consult ; and of highest authority. 
ents. 


Specimens, 45 


EASY ALGEBRA. Thisisa little work by Prof. C.S. VENEzABLE, of the Univer. 
sity of Virginia. It is the most popular and useful primary mathematical work issued 
for a long time. Teachers commend it for being what they want, and all they want of 
algebra in a majority of schools. Specimens, 60 cents. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 
should be in every school. The set consists of eight maps 
$10.00 a set. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Beautiful, useful, and substantial helps that 
Nothing better in their 
line line, 








STATIONERY & PAPER (O., 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, New York. 


MAKE EVERY THING IN 


WRITING PADS 
AND TABLETS 


FoR 


SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, 
TEACHERS, 
STUDENTS, 


and all educational purposes. 


QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER in four series. 
FAVORITE THESIS, or examination Tablet. 





19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for samples and price list. 











following selection 
Cc B h 


READING: 


The Best Books 








The Fewestin the Series 





GEOGRAPHY: 
At the least Expense 


HISTORY: 





“THE COMMON BRANCHES.” 


wu various gradings and different methods create demands for numerous text-books. the 
is presented as an equipment containing all the essentials for ‘‘ The 


Swinton’s SERIES OF READERS. Five Books. 
SPELLING: Swrxton’s WorpD Book oFf SPELLING. 
ARITHMETIC: Fisn’s Series. Two Books. 

SwIinton’s SERIEs. 
GRAMMAR: WELLs's SHORT CouRSE. One Book. 
Swinton’s CONDENSED U. 8S. 
PENMANSHIP; Spencerian Copy Books. Series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753-755 Broadway, New York. 





Write to us for a circular 
showing how this Fresh, 
Bright, Thorough, and Popu- 
lar series, may be introduced 
into your school at merely 
nominal prices. 


One Book. 


Two Books. 


One Book. 














Adopted by the School 
Boards of some of the largest 
cities of the Union. 


MILLE 


BER os. 


In use in all the depart- 
ments at Washington. 


C. H. BROWN, 19 Bond St., WN. Y. 


PENS. 








JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 





(REVISED EDITION.) 


Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Knowledge. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 


F. A. P, Barnard, 8.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., M.N.A.S., President Columbia Colle 
: anes Guyot, Ph.D., LL.D., M.N.AS. 


New York. 
, College of New Jersey. 





“ More information than can be found in any gther.”—THEO. D. WOOLSEY, LL.D. ' 
It has thirty-three departments, with an.editor of the highest scholarly standing for each, viz.: Public Law, etc., by President T. 


D. Woo.sey, 
Hon. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, and Hon. A. R. Sporrorp, LL 


Professor WILLARD PaRKER, M.D., LL.D.; Education and Schools, Hon. Jounx D. Paiterick, LL.D., etc., etc. 


only original, American Cyclopedia. Iltustrated with maps, plans 
cal than the Britannica, and more accurate than Appletons’. 


L.D.; Civil Law. etc., by Professor T. W. Dwicut, LL.D.; American History, etc., by Hon. Horace Greecey, LL.D., 


D.; Botany, etc., by Professor Asa Gray, LL.D.; Medicine, etc., by 
It is “*The Best,’”’ and the 
and engravings of the finest kind. Moie condensed and more practi- 


Contains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs less than half 


as much. It is truly the busy man’s cyclopeedia, the articles being divided and subdivided, so that any point may be turned to without 


being compelled to read the whole article as in Appletons’. For particulars and terms, ad 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


3" Teachers Wanted in Every County of Each State. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & Jd. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 














Microscopes and al) 
Accessories and Ap- 


paratus, Photogra 
phic Outfitsf rAma 
teurs, Spectacles. 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
& Marine Glaus<s. 
etc., etc. 

Titwatrated Price List 

matled free to any address, 


Mention this paper in cor- 
responding with us. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 69., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
AKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL AL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH” & 
«* PARAGON ”’ 
DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 











Globes, Andrews’ 
Tellurians, Maps, 
Anatomical, Phil- 
osophical and Geo- 
—- Charts 
lackboards, etc. 


ratus for «very 


The latest inventions in ‘chool Ap; 
any of the above 


de oftschool ‘rectal circulars 0 
Tree on application. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New Yor! 
815 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
27 Frank'in Street, Boston. 
195 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


SCHOOL Bouszr 


OUGHT 
TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the School Borks you wisb to 
dispose of and we will make an offer for cash or 
exchange. 

W.H. KEYSER & Co., 


Tenth and Arch Sts,. Phila. 


Sibley's Patent Pencil Sharpener. 
The Only Fractical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invent 


Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. 
ves rapid'y, and makes a fine point. 
Warran ‘to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market. 
Send for descriptive circu'ar to 
WILLARD RK. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 
f be 


E publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


SOLAR CAMERA 




















BOOKS which Teachers must have. 


bt ag A y Bey 
Je. Containing dro ores: 
sbosine. Motion Songs, Tab] aux, an 
les, etc., tor Prk. 


board Exercises Juveni'e C mea 
mary \e, Kindergartens. — Juvenile Enter- 
1 vol, 1“mo, boards. ice, 50 cents. 
EXQIBITION 6 BAYS. 


ade. Dialogues, Speeches, Tab- 
jeaux, Charades, Giackboord Hecrclsen, etc. ote 
A to to ach — oie A in Se a scrammar, 4 H 
vo 
NATIONAL kiN DERGARTEN Songs 
PLAYS SAND 


Written and collected by Mrs Lou'se Pollack, Priv- 
cipal of National Kin rten Normal Institute 
coningros. D.C 1 vol. “ prards. Price, 50 cts, 


PARA DES AND D PANTO IMES. 
ntertainment ; with addi- 


ool and 
ces i Oliver ae 1 vol., 16mo, 
n 


CH 


he ol and t ae with aad additions a. | Oliver Op- 
, 16mo, iA. 
‘EW DIALOUUES. 
 F 2. M. Barrows. ivol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 
MANTA, Af oF LOVER ASELO  PRERCIOES. 
y Sam‘) f poston Sec 
va a. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, sew yon 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMIGELS. 


t for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus oe — at low: st rate for best goods. Correspondence 
sol cited. 





6 pee St. 
12 Vesey St. 















THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


TRIED! TESTED!! PROVED!!! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


(a Send for full descriptive circular. 


"LAL a QCO., FSR Sees ti 


jue, 





AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS trovexour me WORLD. Ss 
For Fine Writing, No- 1, 303, ond Ladle’, 170. For Broad Writing, 29%, 239, 


Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 
For iy om ~ USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. 


Other styles to suit all hands. [qy~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 


ADVANCED METHOD OF aki acylase 


THE daha > 6 tend ll SYSTEM. — 


le ach ysis 
Gullege, 


SEV EN- 
ACCOUNT 
A full course of instruc- 
tien, books included, 


SYSTEM! 
time unlimited. 








THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM 
BOOK-KEEPING JOURNAL. 
Am ary treatise on the following ‘studies: 


Comprising 120 double 
pages (10x14) on Mercan- 


tile Book-keeping and AUVANCED BOOK-KEEPING 


’ 


Banking, SHORTHAND, GERMAN, COMMERCIAL LAW 
AXITHMETIC, SPELTING, HISTORY 
$1.00. PENMANSHIP, CORRESPONDENCE, GRAMMAR. -$50.00. 


Price, 25e., per copy. 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM CoO., 





PAMPHLETs 5 CENTS. 22 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 
SYSTEM O 


DELSART muamnc EXPRESSION 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. 


Presented for the first time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed especially for a Text- 
Book and for Self-Instruction. A book of Aesthetic Physical Train for all persons of culture 
and particularly for the Elocutionist, Orator, Actor, Pubtic Header, Pieasnee, Lawyer, Painter, 
Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expression to their Bodies or to their Work. 

Author and Publisher have spared neither natok hor expense in th 
satisfy the widespread desire for» something tangible and rerviesable Avy bed ay te 
as been subj: cted to repeg ed personal t st, ‘and great care given to the description of at.itude and move- 
The writings and te~chings of Nelaumosne, Arnaud and Macka Is of Delsarte) the 

Sr a — wi of stud? under other masters—in different Capitnis’ at the Faris Gensgrvetelze ete 

various additional sources, ancient and 


= aa adapcing. formulating, constructing, and tes ing the ries, priue ples, rules 


and meth by years of val, practical erporenee as teacher, elocutionis lic read BE and actress. 

So faras rte rte System is known, Ro yA can be reduced to defi nitions ve ex . h author 
ard publisher do pow lace thi public as the best that can be written ; i {rustlug that besides 
being a ard help to the oratorical rw dramatic student, it wilt con: ribute to ard rescuing the —~ 


work of cols e from the threatening oblivion and f! —- icism a 
contempt into which it has fallen. fore ee oe 2 eo 


Extra thick paper and wide margins; printed and bound with especial care ; Cloth, $2, postpaid. 
Address the Publisher EDGAR S. WERNER, 48 University Place, New York. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS | 2UY THE BEST, 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing But don’t buy until you have seen 


the masterpieces in 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture STANFORD'S 
Size 52 x 60 inches. 


Together with ae of the best 
2 
CELEBRATED 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 
WALL MAPS. 


And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 





cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington St., Boston. 








EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third py 
NEW york. 
~ Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


AND 


CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
and Laboratories, 





Schools 


ey with the best goods at ‘he lowest prices. 
unsen’s Kurners and fombustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufactore. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


FROM 
PIMPLES TO SCROFULA. 


EK EMA, or Salt Rheum, with ite sgonizing 
itching and burning, instantly relieved by 
a warm bath with CuTicuRA Soap and a single 
os of CuTtccRA. the grest Skin Cure. 
is repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CuTicuRs RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier. 
to keep the blo d cool, the perspiration pure 
and unirritat:ng, the bowe'!s open, the liver and 
kidneys active, will speedily cure 
Psoria:is, Lichen, 










Eczema on 


Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm. 
Pruritus, i oll Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itchi ng. Gow, and Pim ly Humor: of 


the Skin end Loss of Hair, when the 
best Sold evers wh ona all known remedies fail. 
everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25¢.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Porrer 
DRUG AND (HEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
(2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





KrpneEy Parns, Strains and Weakness in- 
stantly relieved by the CuricuRA ANTI- 
PAIN PLASTER. New, elegant, infallible. 








(Patent applied cor.) 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 

P., D. AND 8. COPY-B°OKS, issued in 1849. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S DRAWING BOOKS, issued in 1366. 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
PATTERSON'S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 
WILSON 'S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 
GILIET AND RALFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS. 

For complete Price List, address the publishers. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER TABLETS: 7 numbers now ready. 
in preparation. 

HOWARD'S PRACTICAL 7 IN AkiTHMETIC 

Complete Arithmetic, 192 

Piemonte, Ari » 


tary ae 
DINSMORE’S MODEL SCRIPT SPELLING BLANES. 
STANDARD COMPOSITION BOOK. 
STANDARD WRITING BOOK, 
BOND’S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 

Other works in press. 
For samples, address the publishers. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO.. 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS. 


A new set of word cards for making sev- 
tences. The best thing yet. Send for a 
circular, or 30 cents in stamps for a samp!e. 


WORD MAKING TABLETS. 


A new edition. Sample for 25 cents in 
stamps. Try them. 


MILTON BRADLFY CO., 

















Pricey conte. } . 

Any of the abo tb Springficid, Mas~. 
och agregar oot BY an outage pate, on re AGENTS. HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., lst 9 
HENRY $i YOUNG & CO. Jas. Pott & Co., 12 Astor Place, 

5 Franklin see Boston. | Wm. T. G 318 Broad sf New York. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. dn 3 Se ae oral 

A@ents for Sedona Plays Serd for Catalogue | Chas. A. Du » 1226 Arch St., Phila, 20 ota tT 
Best variety of this class of books in the country. Household Art a4 Adams Bt., Chicago. Send for circular. Room 4.| 2X25 ro 

No. 333, 


ESTERBROOK’S*® 


TEEL 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS 


PENS. usta rine. ESTERBRODN STEEL PEN CU. 2E Joka. N.Y 


STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
444, 


128, 105 & O4=. 
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HEROES, 

When Sir Humphry Davy invented the safety-lamp, 
that enables the miners to work unharmed in the midst 
of the most inflammable gases, his genius was seen, but 
his heroism showed itself when he took the lamp and 
went himself into the fire-damp, not certainly knowing 
but at any moment he might be blown into a thousand 
atoms. He passed through the fiery ordeal in safety, 
and thousands of lives have been safe in consequence of 
it. When Livingstone went into the heart of Africa, 
and refused to return to civilized lands, but persisted for 
years and years in fighting the ‘‘open sore of the 
world,” and trying to unlock the secrets of the Nile and 
open the heart of the dark continent to civilization and 
the Gospel, he showed the spirit of a hero, He'was 
brave to his death, and would not flinch for an hour in 
the battle. The world will never cease to admire. the 
story of his life and death. 

When Mary Lyon determined to found Mount Holy- 
oke Femaie Seminary, she was an uninfluential and un- 
noticed common-school teacher. But. she would ge on, 
and she conquered. She was just as much a hero as was 
General Grant when he determined to “fight it out on 
that line if it took all summer.” 

‘rue heroism 1s greater in tittle things than in great 
things. ‘The poor sewing or shop-girl, who keeps her 
garments white, is fighting a nobler battle than many 
generals in charge of an army. She commands the bil- 
lows and waves of temptation, and they obey her; In 
her heart there is peace vecause there is purity, and she 
is a true heroine whom the places of guilded show and 
tinsel do not recognize. 

A young man, full of the fire and impulse of his in- 
tense and vigorous manhood, comes to a great city, and 
plunges into the seething, boiling waters of its fierce 
allurements. Temptations gather around him. He can 
hardly separate the good from the evil. ‘he angels of 
darkness seem to his dazed vision like the angels of 
light. The fashionable church, with its luxurious furni- 
ture and enrapturing music, is like the blaring theatre 
with its sensuous attractions. The gate-way to nell is 
like the gate-way to heaven. The guilded saloon and 
gambling-palace is like the magnificent house, with its 
fashionable and brilliant assemblage. 

Is it any wonder he talls? He must be a hero to turn 
his wine-glass at the dinner, and pass by the tascinating 
play-house and entrancing music of the spectacular thea- 
tre. If he takes his stand for the right, he is safe ; if he, 
does not, he is lost. It is a turning-point in his life when 
to tritle with sin is to yield to destruction. ‘lo pass 
through the burning, fiery furnace, with no smell of 
fire on his garments, is to have a true heroic heart. It 
cannot be done unless he is a hero. 

We declaim about the fall of men and their terrible 
sins, but we forget the forces that conspire, like the eter- 
nal drawings of inexorable fate, to force them into the 
vortex of destruction. Modern society demands certain 
things, and she must be obeyed. We must dress, and 
live, and entertain, and go and come in a certain way. 
To disobey her laws is to lose caste, and be shunned as un- 
worthy of notice, and there 1s no punishment more keen 
toa sensitive mind than the social cuts of modern society. 
To pay the billsof modern requirements there is often 
the pawning of honor and principle, the buying and sell- 
ing of fraudulent stocks, with broken faith and under- 
handed transactions. With the money thus obtained, 
magnificent houses are bought and furnished, and even 
churches built and sustamed. Then fashion applauds, 
and the world cheers, and all goes happy as a marriage- 
bell. There is no inquiry how the money was gotten, 
how many hearts and homes are desolate, and fortunes 
wrecked. It is enough to know that the exterior is visi- 
ble, and the laws of society are obeyed. That is all. 

The true heroes are living in modest apartments, and 
go into no society ; but in their pure hearts the delicate 
bloom and beauty of honor remains untouched, and, al. 
though living in the miidst of the furnace of fire, the 
smell of dishonor is not on their garments. They are the 
sons of the highest, and when the cobwebs of fictitious 
values are swept away, they shall stand among the 
heroes. 


Genuine heroism is required of teachers. They are 


called upon to combat the old educational methods-—to 
stem the tide of antiquated courses or study. It requires 
courage to do this, When a teacher stands up and says, 
to the demands of the old education—to the loss of his 
place and pay—“ I will not serve thy gods, neither will I 
follow thy commands,” he is a hero! We have some, 
and shall have more, for the world is growing better ; it 
is getting more light. As the sun rises higher, the val- 
leys will be illuminated, and the entire world filled with 


warmth and beauty. Then the brave hearts of the pres- 
ent will be honored. Let us not be like ‘‘ dumb, driven 
cattle ” in this work, but heroes in the strife. 
“ It is hard to work for right, 
To rise and take our part, 
Upon the battle-field of earth, 

And not sometimes lose heart.’’ 
There are heroes among the pupils. Here is an in- 
stance among many that might be written : 

Two boys were in a school-room alone together, and 
exploded some fireworks, contrary to the master’s ex- 
press prohibition. The one boy denied it. The other, 
Ben Christie, would neither admit nor deny it, and was 
severely flogged for his obstinacy. When the boys got 
alone again— 

‘* Why didn’t you deny it?’ asked the real offender. 

‘** Because there were only we two, and one of us must 
have lied,” said Ben. 

‘* Then why not say I did it?” 

‘* Because you said you didn’t, and I would spare the 
liar.” 

The boy’s heart melted. Ben’s moral gallantry sub- 
dued him. When school reassembled the young culprit 
marched up to the master’s desk, and said : 

** Please, sir, I can’t bear to be a liar—I let off the 
squibs.” And he burst into tears. 

The master’s eye glistened on the self-accuser, and the 
undeserved punishment he had inflicted on the other 
boy smote his conscience. Before the whole school, 
hand in hand with the culprit, as if he and the other 
boy were joined in the confession, the master walked 
down to where young Christie sat, and said, aloud : 

** Ben, Ben, lad—he and I beg your pardon. We are 
both to blame.” 

The school was hushed and still, as other schools are 
apt to be when something true and noble is being done— 
so still that they might almost have heard Ben’s big 
boy-tears dropping on his book, as he sat enjoying the 
moral triumph which subdued himself as well as all the 
rest. And when, from want of something else to say, 
he gently cried: ‘‘ Master forever!’ the loud shout of 
the scholars filled the old man’s eyes with something be- 
hind his spectacles which made him wipe them before 
he sat down again, 





‘* WORK every hour, paid or unpaid. See only that 
you work, and you cannot escape your reward. Whether 
your work is coarse or fine, planting corn or writing 
epics, if only it be honest work, done to your own appro- 
bation, it shall earn a reward to the senses as well as to 
the thought. No matter how often defeated, you are 
born to victory. The reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it.” 





IN addition to the candidates for the state superin- 
tendency of this state already mentioned, the following 
persons have been announced : 


Henry R. Sanford, an ex-president of the state associa- 
tion, now state institute conductor, for many years con- 
nected with the State Normal School at Fredonia, and 
more recently superintendent of schools at Middletown ; 
Edward Waite, superintendent of schools at Lansing- 
burg, and school commissioner for several terms ; Char- 
les H. Verrill, Ph.D., principal of the Delaware Literary 
Institute, Franklin, formerly eae a of the State Nor- 
mal School at Mansfield, Pa. ese men are thoroughly 

ualified for the place, and if any one of them should be 
lected, the office would be in hands, 

The other candidates are: Hon. John I. Gilbert of 
Malone, formerly a member of the Senate, chairman of 
the committee on education, and a champion of normal 
school interests at a time when their existence was in 
considerable danger. ‘‘S. N. D. North, of the Utica 
Herald, who has in the editorial columns of his paper 
not infrequently presented original and practical views, 
which would serve the state well if the office should fall 
to him ; Anson 8. Wood, Deputy Secretary of State ; and 
Charles R. Skinner, ex-Assemblyman and ex-Co: 
man. They, too, are qualified for the D age > Neil Gil- 
mour, who, for several terms held the office, wants it 
again ; and his deputy, Addison A. Keyes, is also a can- 

te. 


+ 





A CORRESPONDENT of a leading paper recently wrote 
in commendatory manner of a little chubby boy who 
often passes his door : 

He attends school in the little red school-house on the 


hillside. One day last summer the teacher had called 
him to her side and was trying to teach him the alpha- 
bet. It was warm weather ; bees hummed drowsily 


outside, and the golden-rod nodded lazily in the breeze. 
The little fellow felt the influence of the day, and as he 
lolled against the teacher’s knee be almost fell asleep. 
‘ A,” she said, pointing w.th her pencil. ‘- A.” he drawl- 


ed. ‘ And this is Bb.” = - thes ** What is this one, 
Eddy?’ Looking up witha , good-natured expres- 
iden into ber be cod? ‘* Let’s call ’em all A!” And 
the laughing excused him. 








The story is a good one, but where in this civilized 


country does the teacher live who is still teaching the 
names of the letters?. We had supposed that we had 
long ago passed that educational mile-stone. If there 
are any loiterers so far in the rear as this one seems to 
be, we admonish them to hurry along or the marching 
host will be so far beyond them they will be left all 
alone, out in very cold educational and lonesome 
world. 





-e- 


THE Schoolmaster’s Club of Boston believes that the 
students in our schools are overworked. A well known 
physician reported that girls are now old women before 
they are young women. Our readers will understand 
that this is the opinion of the best men in Boston after 
years of experience in school matters, not the statement 
of this paper. We have had occasion to speak in no 
measured terms of what we think of the amount given 
children to do, and we are glad our opinions are 
strengthened by such eminent authority. 





EpvucaTION by doing, is receiving a practical applica- 
tion in various parts of our country. 


The kitchen en is a species of domestic and industri- 
al education which has been adopted by a large number of 
missions and private schools. It aims to teach girlsall the 
practical affairs of the household by actual experience,and 
includes sweeping, bed-making, the care of rooms, cook- 
ing, laundry-work, and a large variety of other things. 
It is the old-fashioned home training, which in the days 
of the grandmothers girls received in the household, now 
refered to a special school department. 





THE Christian Union recently commended an associa- 
tion of the principals of high schools and academies be. 
cause it largely consisted of experience meetings, ravid 
interchange of thought, general participation in debate, 
saying little about what ought to be done, and nothing 
about the importance and dignity of the profession, per- 
mitting no generalities, but having a great deal of practi- 
cal work. Here is a suggestion of benefit to those having 
the arrangement of programs of future educational 
gatherings. 





THE article in another column on ‘‘Sewing in «the 
Philadelphia Schools” will no doubt be considered by 
some as a waste of room.” ‘‘Sewing in schools! that 
should be taught at home!” will be the exclamation of 
many. Thinka moment. Most girls grow up without 
learning how to sew, mend, or darn, They are not taught 
at home. Thisisafact. They should know. This is 
admitted. When and where can they learn if not in the 
school-room? You may say: ‘ The primary cbject of 
school work is mental discipline.” _ Granted. Now if 
minds can be trained, and the pupils also fitted to meet 
the actual needs of life, is there not a great good done? 
In fact is it not our duty to shape our courzes of study 
so as to enable our pupils to earn, if necessary, their dai- 
ly bread ? Think of this. But in reference to this course 
of study we will make this assertion. There is as much 
mental discipline in it as in any branch of study in our 
school courses of study. Look it over carefully and make 
up your mind as to the correctness of this statement. 
One fact more. It is the unanimous opinion of the Phil- 
adelphia teachers that the pupils in their schools have 
made just as much advancement in the standard 
branches since these sewing lessons were introduced, as 
before, If this is so, and we believe it is, sewing ought 
to be made a part of every school exercise in all tie 
schools in our land. 





A TERRIBLE thing has happened in Georgia. It is 
fact that a young Georgia negro, who had acquitted him 
self splendidly at a university, is now employed as a 
porter in a cotton-room, though a fine Greek scholar, 
and that every one of the thirty in his class, but two, are 
doing the same kind of work for a living. This is cer- 
tainly a fearful state of affairs! The thought that any 
man who has studied Greek should condescend to carry 
bundles for a living is too frightful to contemplate ! 


WE have just seen a set of ‘‘ Interval Tables” for pri- 
mary classes in singing, prepared by Miss Kate L. Bel- 
cher, of Newark, N. J. They seem to us to be admirable, 
Walter J. Damroseb, the eminent musical conductor, 
says ofthem: ‘I consider the Interval Tables of great 
advantage for beginners,” This is good authority, We 
advise our singing readers to examine them for them- 
selves. 








A wretched soul, bruised with adversity. 

We bid be quiet when we hear it cry ; 

But were we burden’d with like weight of pain, 
As much or more we should ourselves complain. 





—Comedy of Errors. 
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TEACH TEMPERANCE. 


It is the conviction of all thinking people that instead 
of laughing at the drunkard, we must point out the 
danger there is in alcohol. 

Chief Justice Noah Davis, in an address on the “‘ Rela- 
tion of Intemperance to Crime.” said, in part : 


** For move than a quarter of a century I have watch- 
ed the stream of crime sweeping its victims past me. 
Why sbould-I not denounce to the world the causes of 
those crimes? Of the large numbers of criminals arrang- 
ed before me, I have. asa general rule, inquired into the 
causes of crime, and it is my firm conviction that of such 
as homicide, wife-beating, assault and battery, and dis- 
orderly conduct, fully eight-tenths are due to the use of 
intoxicating liquors. Of all crimes, the testimony of 
many judges for over two hundred years shows that at 
least two-thirds are attributable to the same cause. It is 
fortunate for us that the Enelish law, from which our 
criminal law is taken, makes drunkenness no excuse for 
crime, else, I fear we would not ourselves have had the 
virtue to do it. Otherwise drunkenness would be the 
| wnapeeae for every crime. Three times in the last 

our weeks I have had young men before me who had, 
in each case, committed a crime late on Saturday night 
or Sunday merning. After having spent the right in a 
liquor-shop with fifteen or twenty companions, one was, 
in each instance, slain. 

‘‘Let us see the effect in cases where the sale of liquors 
is prevented by some dominant cause. Wherever there is 
power to prevent the traffic, there is a diminution in the 
ratio of crime. Prohibition of the sale by the united 
consent of the people is what is to be desired. But the 
evils from the traffic, which we have to face, must be 
remedied in some way. For one thing, we can teach 
the children the danger of it. Here in New York we 
have 12,000 liquor stores, and thirteen, I think, Jiquor- 
shop keepers in the Board of Aldermen. But absolute 
prohibition is not possible of enforcement, and a law not 
enforced is nolaw. For my own part, I think high li- 
cense is the next practicable step toward the end that 
good citizens desire.” 


THE LATE MR. J. B. LIPPINCOTT. 








A meeting of the publishers, booksellers, and others 
engaged in collateral branches of trade, was recently held 
in Philadelphia at the office of E. H. Butler & Co., to 
take some appropriate action concerning the death of Mr. 
J.B. Lippincott. Mr. Henry Carey Lea was called to the 
chair, and Mr. Edgar H. Butler, who called the meeting, 
acted as secretary. Mr. Lea, said : 


He had known Mr. Lippincott for at least forty years, coming 
into contact with him first when he was at Fourth and Race streets. 
From that time Mr. Lea’s relations with Mr. Lippincott were 
constant and intimate, they never having had an unpleasant word 
during the whole period. Touching briefly then upon the chief 
events in the history of Mr. Lippincott’s business career, he said 
that the purchase of Grigg & Elliot’s business was an event which 
startled the book trade of that day, because previous to that Mr- 
Lippincott’s business had been conducted on a very quiet scale. 
Referring to the close attention and untiring labor which Mr. 
Lippincott gave to his business, the speaker said that the develop- 
ment of that trade until it had reached its present handsome pro- 


portions, was largely due to the entire sagacity and firmness of | writing. His estimate of the teacher is almost entirely 


character which Mr. Lippincott displayed ; to the pluck and reso- 


lution with which he would face vicissitudes, and to the fertility 


of resource which converted conditions which seemed to be un- 
favorable into elements of success. 


Mr. Henry T. Coates then offered the following reso- of the pupil ; but greatly assist the teacher in his work. 


lution, or minute, for adoption : 


“In the death of Joshua B. Lippincott, Philadelphia mourns the , 
loss of one of her best known and most active citizens, and the | Part of the pupil. The teacher must, however, chalk and 
book trade her foremost and ablest member, and to whose energy. | talk ; prominent faults must be illustrated upon the 
decision of character, and foresight is due the building up of the | blackboard, and methods pointed out by which they can 
great house which has aided in making Philadelphia known and 
respected, not only in this country, but also over the whole civil- 


ized world. 


“ As a business man he laid the foundation of the house which | them con:tantly on the board for reference. If you are 
bears his name upon the broad principles of commercial honor | teacbing a gramma’ grade, many different letters wil! 
and personal integrity, and did much to make the name of a Phil-| ~ome into the lesson; hear this in mind, however, that the 


adelphia merchant respected and trusted. 


t of attack should be one letter or a class of letters, 
“ Asa citizen he was enterprising and public spirited ; and as a | Poin! 
wise and safe counsellor he did much to promote many of the | correct but one fault at each lesson. Let me now intro- 


great enterprises in which our city is so deeply interested. 


“ Straightforward in all his Cealings, frank and courteous in his | single line book with sentences for copy, on examination 
manner to all, he ever held to the high principle that a merchant's 


rd should be as good as his bond. His name will be one of the - 
semnatnnanatiea trade of Philadelphia, and the great house | the beginning of the next lesson have two or more pu- 
which he founded and which bears his name, his lasting monu-| pils pass to the board and write the following copy :— 


. 
ment,” 


Mr. Francis Wells said that : 


While only identified with a collateral branch of the publishing 


trade, he wasa bookseller before he became an editor, and that 
he first knew Mr. Lippincott 44 or 45 years ago. ‘He spoke of Mr. 
Lippincott as standing in some essential particulars at the head of 
the business in Philadelphia, and ‘said that the key to his charac- 
ter had been struck by Mr. Lea, when that gentleman referred to 
his pluck and large grasp of business ideas. Mr. Lippincott filled a 
larger place in the community, however, Mr. Wells continued, 
than is represented by his business asa publisher, being one of the 
most prominent citizens of Philadelphia, to whom the city has 
been indebted for many things. He exerted great influence in 
setting forward Philadelphia in its progress, growth, and import- 
ance in many details. 


The resolutions offered by Mr. Coates were then second- 


Lippincott 45 years ago, and had been closely connected 
with him from that time to the present. He was glad, 
therefore, of the opportunity to bear testimony to the | 
kindness of the man, and of his ability and greatness asa 
publisher. 
Mr Henry Carey Baird remarked : 

There was one part of J. B. Lippincott’s life which showed to 
| an extraordinary extent the sagacity and pluck which had been 
| referred to, and that was his connection with the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company. He spoke of the promptness with 
which Mr. Lippincott was always ready to step in when four or 
five hundred thousand dollars was needed to carry the road 
through in an emergency. Inall his dealings with those securi- 
| ties he bought at par, never speculating in them, and only deal- 
ing in them to assist the road and carry it through its difficuties. 
The next speaker was Mr. Thomas MacKellar, who 
said that his acquaintance with Mr. Lippincott ran back 
to about 1833. He spoke of the positive nature of Mr. | 
Lippincott’s character, saying he was a man whom 
Philadelphia might be proud to honor. . 
Mr. John C. Copper spoke of Mr. Lippincott’'s connec- | 
tion with the Philadelphia Institute, of which he was | 
one of the founders; and as a reminiscence of his early 
4ife said that Mr. Lippincott’s first business was the | 
binding of the books worn out in that library. 
The question was then taken on the resolutions, which 
were adopted, and the secretary was requested to trans- 
mit a copy to the family of the deceased. 

Upon motion of Mr. Lea, the thanks of the meetirg 





calling the meeting together; and it was resolved to re- | 
quest all publishers, etc., to close their stores during 
the time of the funeral, from twelve to one o'clock. 





THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


HOW TO MARK WRITING. 


By Epwin SHEPARD, Newark, N. J. 











(Professor in Summer School of Methods, Saratoga Springs.) 


As a general rule teachers record their estimate of the | 
class recitation by means of marks, these summed up at | 
the close of the week or month give the pupil’s standing 
in scholarship. 

We hear recitations in arithmetic and geography, and 
mark as the pupil recites ; in writing (for the most part 
a silent exercise) nothing is done by the teacher to indi- 
cate the standing of the pupil. 

The parent, however, cares more for the child's hand- 
writing, than for its standing in geography or grammar 
—the hand-writing is something he can see and judge of 
for himself. He cannot of his own knowledge tell 
whether John is up to the standard in algebra or physi- 
ology, but his quick eye judge: at once of attainment in 


made up by this child’s progress in reading and writing. 
My object in this article is to point out a method for 
markiog writing, which will not only give the standing 


I have said that the writing lesson is, for the most 
part a silent exercise, it should be, or nearly so, on the 


be overcome. The teacher must again and again make 
the correct forms in the presence of the pupil, and keep 


duce the marking. Your class is perhaps using a 


you find that in many instances the slant is wrong. At 


Miss Jennie Anderson. Have them make the capital let- 
ters six inches in height, draw slant lines through the 


were extended to Mr. E. H. Butler, for his efforts in Pe 


blue pencil lightly marke the figures 1, 2, and 3, as the 
faulis occur. The sum of these marks for the week or 
month can be made the basis for determining the rank 
in writing. The following cut shows how a line of 
writing appears marked in this manner : 


fos 8 Rag 


In a previous article, Dec. 5, I called attention to 
movement exercises. Let there movement exercises be 
given at the beginning of each lesson. The following 
serve as a change and extend the movement : 


7 , J Ly 
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COURSE OF TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION 
IN SEWING IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 





Fifth Grade. 
Position of the pupils while engaged in sewing. 
The proper use of the thimble finger. first finger, and 
thumb of the right hand. Position of the left hand for 
holding the work. Drill in the same. 
Exercises in the action of taking a stitch and drawing 
the thread through the material. 
Drill in the threading of the needle. (Needles and 
thread may be given out at the beginning of the lesson). 
Turning, basting and sewing plain hems. Attention 
to be given to accuracy in widths of hems and size of 
stitches used in basting and hemming. Correct use of 
the scissors. (Paper may be supplied for this purpose). 
Over-seaming on turned edges ; the raw edges may be 
turned in and hemmed down. 
If more material is needed than that furnished by the 
Board of Education, towels, wash-rags, and similar ar- 
ticles may be hemmed. 

Sixth Grade. 

Questions and exercises in the use of thimble, scissors, 
threading the needle, the direction of the needle as used 
in basting and sewing ahem. Time- five minutes for 
each lesson. 

Over-seaming, with explanations and exercise in join- 
ing a new or broken thread. 

Seam composed of one running and one back-stitch, 
the raw edges to be overcast » 

Work brought from home may be table-napkins, tow- 
els, bags, desk-covers, and pi'low-slips. 


Seventh Grade. 


Questions on position, the proper use of the thimble 
and scissors. Exercise in threading the needle. Ques- 
tions on the direction of the needle when used in bast- 
ing, hewming and over-seaming. Time—five minutes 
for each lesson. 

Seam made by half-back-stitching ; the raw edges to 
be overcast. 

Reversible seam. 

Plain fell, sewed with running stitches, strengthened 


Tell them that in 





ed by A. J, Holman, who said that he had known Mr. 





capitals showing the class the correct slant—make this | by an occasional back-stitch, and finished with hem- 

slant line upon the board, and keep it before them as a | ming. 

guide, now rewrite the same copy and by the side of} Back-stitched seam, overcast on the raw edges. 

faulty slant lines write the figure 1. 

the future this mark placed beside the down strokes will 

indicate that the slant is wrong, the figure 1 then be-| kins, pillow-slips, ruffies to hem, bags, and worn articles 

comes the slant sign. In the same manner place the fig-| that may need patching. 

ure 2 by the side of those strokes made too heavy, this 

fae eee eee oo 
figure 3 will indicate incorrect form. You now 

nt oe sao will point out their prominent | ™inutes fr each lesson. 

faults, slant, shade, and form. After the copy-book ex- 

ercise the teacher should examine the books and with the same. 


Patching commenced. 
Work brought from home may be towels, table-nap- 


Eighth Grade. 


Questions on the work of lower grades. Time—five 


Plain {cll repeated. Gathering, placing, or stroking 
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Sewing the gathers into a band, using half-back-stitch 
ng, the band finished with hemming. 
Darning commenced. 
Work brought from home may be ginzham or calico 
kitchen aprons, ruffles to hem and gather, darning and 


mending. 


This‘ course embraces all the fundamental'stitches nec- 
essary for a thorough beginning in the work of plain 
sewing. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Ninth Grade. 

Narrow hems; hems of medium and broad widths. 
Tucks. Threads should not be drawn from the material 
to secure straight tucking. P fells less than one- 
eighth of an inch in width. French fells. 

Fine gathering, hemmed to a band. 

Button-holes commenced. 

Shirt, or other four-holed buttons, sewed on. 

Stocking mending and patching. 

Shoe-bags, sleeves, aprons, muslin skirts, and plain 
under-garments, may be brought from home to be made 
and left in school until finished. 


Tenth Grade. 


Bias seams of all kinds. 

Gathering. as done on dress skirts, to be over-seamed 
to a band. 

The two stitches used on flannel under-garments; viz. : 
herring-bone stitch and single feather stitch. 

Button-holes 

Childrea’s plain under-wear, boys’ shirt-waists, col- | 
lars, and cuffs, dusting caps, and plain flannel skirts 
may be supplied from home. 

Mending of all kinds must be encouraged by the 
teacher. 


Eleventh and Twelfth Grades and Senior Class. 








Questions and review on all work done in lower 
grades. 

The work supplied from home may be shirts, boys’ 
shirt-waists, under-zarmeots of all kinds. 

The senior classes should be instructed in cutting 
plain under-garments, 1f possible. 





views. 
the cube.” 


V olcanoes have broken through vast beds of sedimen- 
tary rocks, 

By what force? 

The deeper we go down the hotter it becomes. If we 
could go down deep enough, in what condition should 
we find the rocks ? 

What are volcanoes ? 

In what condition is the material under the crust of 
the earth ? 

Were mountains formed before or after the sedimen- 
tary rocks? Give the reasons for your opinion. 

wom — 


et ad pupils 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING.—NO. II. 


are suggestions, but if properly presented they will 
to observe and think. very ros ol ke ceataine tt own tie- 
thinking scholars can learn to ca it correctly 








By W, N. Hutt, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


4. PoInT OF Sieut (P. 8.) The P. S. is the distant 
end of the L. V. in the H. L. 





5. Pornt oF View (P. V.) 
The P. V. is the position of the 
observer. 

6. Base Line (B. L.) The 
B. L. is a straight line paral- 
lel to the H. L., but at the 
base of the picture. 

7. FYELD oF VISION (F. V.) 
The F. V. is a cone-shaped 
figure, having its apex at the 


V. P, 

















eye, and its base in the horizon, the angle of vision being 


60°. A'short distance beyond 
this F. V., on each side things 
are indistinctly seen, but they 
are not sufficiently clear to 
come into the picture. 

8. Porst OF DISTANCE 
(P. D.) The P. D. is a point 
on the H. L. to the right and 
left of the P. S., as far as the 
observer is from the object he 
It is used for cutting off the perspective lines on 


Draw a square, fix the H. L., locate the P. 8. directly 





All attempts at fancy-work or art embroidery must 
be excluded. 





SUGGESTIONS OF AN ELEMENTARY LESSON IN 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Teach the meaning of the word structure. Lead the 


pupils to tell that : 
On the surface of the earth is land and water. The 


above the middle of the 
square, then measure off up- 
on the H. L. two or three 
times the size of the square— 
the distance the observer is 
from the object or cube—fix 
the points P. D., then draw 
the extended guide lines 
from the corners of the 
square to the points P. D., 


P.D. P.S. P. D, 





3 








land is in part covered with soil, from which vegetation 
grows. In some places there is meadow, in others, hills 
and mountains, while in others there are sandy deserts. 

The rain falling on the high lands washes down the 
material of which they are composed into the low lands, 
lakes, and oceans. 

What will happen if this continues long enough ? 

If this material washed down hardens, what will be 
formed? (Give the word sedimentary, and write on the 
board the words sedimentary rocks). 

How do rocks look that have been melted ? 

(Show a piece of slag “or partly melted rock from a 
forge or coal stove). How do you know this rock has 
been in a hot fire? 

Hew could you tell a rock that has been formed from 
hardened sand ? 

How does it differ from a rock that has been in a hot 
fire ? 

(Give the words igneous and molten; explain their 
meaning, and write on the, board the words, igneous 
rocks). 

STATEMENTS :—Some rocks have been deposited, by 
water. Those are called sedimentary rocks. Some rocks 
were once exposed to heat, and molten. These arecalled 
igneous rocks, 

The lesson may be followed by others teaching the 
following lessons. Many others_can be added. 

Many rocks deposited by water, contain the remains 
of fishes, reptiles, and shell fish in great abundance. 

What does this prove? 

* Some sedimentary rocks are in beds over a hundred 
feet in thickness. 

How old are ‘such rocks? 

Many sedimentary rocks have been bent and twisted. 

How was this done ? 

Some vast Cells SP SMR SORT IES SouE Se the 
top of high mountains. 

What put them there? 





her the perspective lines H. H toward the V. P. or P. 8. 
until they touch these extended lines, and there locate 
the level line representing the distant side of the cube. 
For want of space the P. D. is fixed nearer the P. 8. in 
this view, hence the cube is hardly natural. 


Pictures should be viewed at a distance of three times 


the size of the picture. This rule is somewhat arbitrary, 
but if followed in fixing the P. D., the perspective will 


be easy and natural 





~ 
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A FEW HINTS FOR HISTORY TEACHERS, 


— 


All history centres around stories. These are narra- 


tives of certain pictures in the mind. It is of no spec- 
ial value to make your pupils say that the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in Dec., 
was founded in 1607. These are facts, useful when 
connected with certain pictures in the minds of the 
learners. Let us see what some of these are. 


1620, or that Jamestown 


THE COURT OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
This would give a vivid idea of the corruption of his 


times. By what kind of men was the church managed ? 


What was Charles's most favorite occupation? What 


promises did he make ? What character did he. estab- 
lish? — 


THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


Who were the Puritans? Name, significant. Why? 
Baxter? Cromwell? Milton? The Puritan manner of 
worship? Their creed? In what ways were they perse- 
cuted ? 

THE PURITAN COLONY IN HOLLAND. 

Why did the Puritans zo to Holland? Their manner 
of life there? Their occupation ? 

If these pictures are in the mind, the learner is now 
prepared to see the pictures of the Pilgrims leaving 
Holland, 





A CABINET OF OBJECTS. 





The educational value of the objective teaching which 
a carefully-selected and well-arranged museum enables a 
teacher to give, is so great and extends to so many par- 
ticulars, that its advantages would bear a more detailed 
statement than we have time to make. We may, 
however, summarize them by saying that this objective 
teaching : 

(1) Supplies the pupil with precise information with 
the least expenditure of time and trouble to 

himself 


(2) Fixes the attention, while at the same time it de- 
velops and strengthens it. 

(3) It yields training in careful observation, thus 
supplying the pupil with definite and reliable 
mental 

(4) The verbal description of the facts observed af- 
fords a valuable exercise in the use of exact 


language. 

(5) Lastly, the habits of observation and reflection 
thus acquired are subsequently available for 
more scientific forms of research. 

The educational value of this collection of objects may 
be briefly recapitulated : 

(1) The senses are trained by a close and well-direct- 
ed examination of each series of objects. 

(2) The collections are of sufficient novelty to arouse 
the attention and to secure vivid mental im- 
pressions. These will afterwards be readily 
recalled, and will form reliable material for 
further mental operations. 

(8) The gradual evolution of a definite product here 
exhibited in its progressive stages, culminat- 
ing in each case in a finished result, can 
scarcely fail to direct the attention of the pu- 
pils to the finer and more subtle gradations in 
the works of nature, by which the most com- 
plex are ever being produced by the combina- 
tion and integration of simple elements. 


A FEW FACTS CONCERNING ALCOHOL. 








By M. P. Harrison, M.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Alcohol is not a universal agent. It is a result of 
chemical laws which act under certain combinations 
not universal. It is produced by decomposition of sac- 
charine matter, just as the decomposition of animal 
matter produces carrion. Carrion is not a universal 
agent, 

2. There is no alcohol in pure water. 

8. There is no alcohol in any soil except where some 
fruit or animal containing saccharine matter has de- 
cayed. 

4. There is no alcohol in pure air. 

5. There is no alcohol in the bread we eat, unless the 
yeast fermentation has been allowed to go on to the 
second stage of decay. 

6. There is no alcohol produced by healthy diges'ion. 
It only occurs when fermentation supersedes diges- 
tion. 

7. If ever found in the waste of total abstainers, it 
was produced, not by healthy digestion, but by dyspep- 
sia, which rendered the stomach incapable of digestion, 
and the fermenting substances in the stomach went on 
to the second stage of decay. 

8. If ever found in the bodies of total hihinains after 
death, it was produced by the decomposition of the 
sugar and fermenting substances in the stomach after 
digestion had ceased in death ; or it might be largely 
produced by the rotting of the sugar in the blood of di- 
abetic subjects. 


+ 





ESSENTIALS OF A SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


1. Every pupil should be taught to read intelligently 
the literature of the day—not merely to know the words, 
but to understand their meaning, and to give to each 
word its force and vocal significance. 

2. To write neatly and legibly, in proper form, an or- 
dinary business letter. 

8. To spell correctly, not, of course, all the words in 
the dictionary, but at least such words as are of common 
use in commercial circles and in every-day conversation. 

4. To make such calculations in arithmetic, rapidly 
and accurately, as might be required in the daily busi- 
ness of the merchant, the farmer, or the artisan. 

5, To know the history of his country minutely, and 
such general historica] facts as may be said to have ex- 
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cauiado wide infinense tn shoging the dastinien of ether | 


nations. 
6. To have such a knowledge of places as would local- | 


ize his knowledge of the history, climate, productions, 


and races of other countries. 

7. To be so trained in the art of composition as to be | 
able to express clearly, either on paper or orally, the | 
knowledge he possesses. 

8. To be able to delineate pictorially what cannot be as 
well expressed in words. 

9. There is an education that is as far above the fore- 
going particulars as heaven is above earth. A pupil may 
read and write well, spell and calculate correctly, know 
the history of his country, have a knowledge of places, | 
be well trained in the art of expression, and draw artis- 
tically, but fail in life, because he has not the power of 
doing his own thinking, and is not careful about his 
moral obligations. It is not essential that a child should 
know the three R’s thoroughly, but it is essential that he 
be able to use the powers he has to the best advantage to 
himself and the people with whom he associates. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK. 








By Wma. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 


Teachers often feel that their class-:oom work is too 
general. They sometimes think their class is doing well 
and, no doubt, as a class they are. When a test is given 
they are disappointed to find ten ora dozen of the boys 
and girls way behind the others. How can one get at 
the individuals so as to know from the start who is and 
who is not up to the standard? There are different 
methods by which this can be done. Let us suppose we 
have a class that has been studying the kinds of senten- 
ces as declarative, imperative, exclamatory, and inter- 
rogative. The teacher wishes to see if all understand 
them.” She can get a very fair idea in a drill of ten 
minutes like the following: Have the pupils number 
their slates like this : 


1, 6. 
2. 7. 
3. 8. 
4. 9. 
5. 10, 


The teacher then tells them she is going to read some 
sentences, and as she reads, she wants each pupil to 
place a letter after the figures written on the slate. If 
the first sentence she reads is declarative, the pupils are | 
to write opposite 1, the letter D. If imperative, Ip. If 
exclamatory, E. If interrogative,I. She then reads: 
‘‘T read a story. George isin the room. Come here to 
me, Is that your hat? Where did you buy it? Oh, see 
that beautiful bouquet! Whois that man? Sit down, 
sir. We willallgohome. Keep still.” 

As the teacher has been reading the pupils have beer 
writing thus: 


1 D. 6 E. 
2 D. 71 
3 Tp. 8 Ip. 
oe s 9 v. 
5 1. 10 Ip 


The pupils are told to exchange slates, and when the 
teacher reads, they, the pupils, are to mark each right 
or wrong oy placing R. or W. opposite each as the case 
may be. The teacher then reads, declarative, declar- 
ative, imperative, interrogative, interrogative, exclam- 
atory, interrogative, imperative, declarative, impera- 
tive. The slates are then returned to the owners, when 
the teacher may say: “‘ Al) who are perfect, rise.” 
“* Those having one wrong.” “Two wrong,” etc. After 
hree or four trials she can tell who are the pupils that 
do not yet understand the subject, and govern herself 
accordingly. 

‘* But,” says one, ‘‘ I cannot trust my pupils to mark 
the slates.” To such a one I answer ia the words of 
Augustine, ‘‘ Suspicion is the poison of true friendship.” 
Or perhaps, the words of Stanislaus will suit better 
** It is hardly possible to suspect another without having 
in one’s self the seeds of basevess the party is accused 
of.” 

The method suggested here can and will be used in 
any studies as well as in grammar. 

A very similar exercise may be used to test a class in 
intellectual arithmetic. Let the pupils hold their slates 
in their left hand, and be ready with their pencil in 
their right hand. The teacher gives the following ex- 
ample : 

John is 9 years old, and } of John’s age is } of Wil- 
liam’s. How old ic William? Wait a moment and then 


| of the innocents.” 





say, ‘‘ Ready!” On the instant each pupil writes in 


Tbis has taken two minutes, but if there are forty pupils 
in tLe class, forty examples have been worked, the same 
as if the teacher had called on the forty separately to 
work anexample. There is no time for copying, if the 
exercise is conducted rightly. 





HEALTH RULES FOR SCHOOLS. 


The following rules, adopted by the Indiana Board of 
Health, are excellent, and should be carefully read by 
every teacher. The Indiana School Journal well re- 
marks that many of our schools, as located and con- 
ducted, should be named, “ Institutions for the slaughter 
Every word of this is solid truth. To 
take the lives of hundreds of children in hand, and de- 
liberately expose them to danger and death, is a sin of 
no common character. Teachers, do you realize the im- 
portance of the trust committed to your care? Are you 
aware that the seeds of consumption, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, catarrh, curvature of the spine, and sore eyes are 
often laid in the school-room. If you stir yourselves 
you can do much to remedy many evils that have for 
years afflicted our schools. See the proper officers, and 
give them no peace until the necessary things for the 
preservation of life and happiness are attended to. You 
can obey the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,” in more 
ways than one. Murder can be committed without a 
knife or poison. 

RULES. 

1. To clean out all sources of water supply, and place 
them in good condition ; and where houses have no sup- 
ply of their own, to at once furnish one. 

2. In the absence of a better system, to prepare the 
windows and transoms, so that ventilation can be had 
without causing draughts of cold air to come in contact 
with the pupils. 

3. To place the buildings in good repair, with tight 
floors, good roofs and under-pinning. 

4. To see that the yard and grounds do not admit of 
standing water, and to prepare gravel or broad walks to 
keep the children’s feet out of the mud. 

5. Suitable water-closets for each of the sexes should 
be provided with every school-house. They should be 
situated far enough away from the house to secure pri- 
vacy, and not be a nuisance. They should be kept in 
good repair, cleaned and disinfected at least twice a 
month. 

6. The rooms should be so warmed that all may be 
kept comfortable ; stoves and furnaces safe and in good 
order. 

7. The rooms should not be overcrowded. Not less 
than 14 square feet of floor space and 215 cubic feet for 
breathing space should be allowed each pupil. 

8. Black should never be placed between the 
windows, and the surface of the boards should be a dead 
black, not glossy. 

9. The light should, if possible, be admitted from the 
rear of the pupil ; never from the front. 

10. Desks and seats of different heights should be fur- 
nished, to suit the sizes and ages of the pupils. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
OBJECTS FOR NUMBER WORK. 

The little beginners in number work, especially in 
their first lesson should have something interesting to 
work with. The teacher's desk should be the repository 
of inviting red apples, prettily-colored little pasteboard 
boxes, strings of large, colored beads, shining buttons, 
and bits of card-board. One teacher created a great in- 
terest in her class by allowing the little ones to cut out 
tiny shoes, mittens, birds, etc., from pieces of colored 
pasteboard. These served for several conversation ex- 
ercises and then for number work. K. B. F. 


MORNING EXERCISES. F 
There are many things that pupils should learn that 
do not come within the province of the regular school- 
work. Some of these may be made very profitable and 
interesting for morning exercises, viz.: Short Lessons 
on Manners, such as ‘‘ Politeness to Elders ;” behavior 
in public or on morals, as, ‘‘ Poisonous Effects of A\l- 
cohol and Tobacco on the Body and Mind,” “‘ Evils of 
Dishonesty,” etc. Anecdotes of the struggles of great 
men iway be told; choice selections from the best au- 
thors may be committed by pupils. A lively song or two 

should always precede the work of each session. 

J. W. R. 





HOW GOLDEN THOUGHTS MAY BE USED. 


Write one on the board during the forenoon. Just be- | 


fore calling the last class, previous to the noon intermis- 
sion, give the signal for books to be put away, and slates 
and pencils gotten ready. 


| 





Call attention to difficult | 
'words in the “thoughts,” develop the meaning, and | mittees. Time is profitably spent in binding papers, 


an 











write it with the quotation, and talk about that, speak- 
ing of his character, where he lives, or lived, and in- 
cidents of his life. 

The children then commit it to memory, write it as it 
stands, and in their own words, illustrating it, if they 
can, while the teacher is busy with the class. When all 
is ready, different ones rise, recite the quotations, and 
read what they have written. After one reads, his slate 
is corrected for misspelling, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion, while some one else reads. If one recites with poor 
expression, he is drilled until he gets it correctly. 

The quotations thus committed to memory may be 
used afterward in the literary society exercises or “ last 
day” program. MEL. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN PRIMARY GEROGRAPEY. 


Get three or four such books as ‘‘ Seven Little Sisters,’ 
“Each and All,” and Miss Hall's **Our World,” and 
read them to your pupils, allowing frequent interrup- 
tions for question or remark. If your school board says 
you must use a text-book in geography, read from that, 
or have your pupils help you read in the same way, till 
you have gone over many pages, then go back if you 
must, and have the same matter learned in stated les- 
sons. Perhaps you can be successful in taking before 
your class a board of sand, and teaching according to 
the Quincy method, or with a globe or other ball intro- 
duce the children to some of the facts pertaining to our 
earth as a world. Then when your pupils begin to usea 
map, anticipate the step, by making from manilla paper 
a large map of the school-room or grounds. Draw it on 
a table before their eyes, and when it is done take it by 
the top and hang it up against the north side of the 
room. They will see at once why the top is north, the 
right-hand, east, etc. ; and they will be spared a world of 
vexation. K. B. F. 

MENTAL PICTURES IN GEOGRAPHY. 

After drawing and molding the map of a state, and 
dwelling upon its physical features, resources, produc- 
tions, manufactures, etc., propose a balloon excursion 

Tell the children to close their eyes, and imagine them- 
selves getting into a balloon just in front of the school- 
house door. The strings are cut and up, up we go. We 
can see beyond the strip of woods that blocked our view 
from the school-house ; beyond that range of hills, off at 
the west. We can see all the neighboring villages, and 
the great city miles away. Up, up we go, smaller and 
smaller grows each field and town, farther and farther 
the view extends, until we can see the very border lines 
of the whole state. We notice where the highest land 
is, the direction of the slopes, the windings of the rivers, 
that here and there look like streaks of silver. We see 
the trains of cars going this way and that, the fast ex- 
press dashing along, and the slower, heavily-loaded 
freights. We can tell what they are carrying from the 
directions they take, and we know what the people are 
doing in the cities where the smoke of their factories is 
ascending. 

We return from our journey not at all fatigued, and 
ready to attack the next state with vigor. 

TO PREVENT WHISPERING. 

Whispering is not the worst evil in the school-room, 
not half as demoralizing as untidy desks, dirty floors, 
windows. her pencil, 
natural for Lucy to whisper to Mary, ** Please lend me 
a pencil,” or John eager to commence his lesson, but 
minus sponge, to say softly, ‘‘ Let me take your sponge 
a minute, James.” What harm is done? I allow that 
whispering is contagious ; instance goes un- 
checked or unpunished, there is danger of its becoming 
a disturbance ; but the preventive is busy, happy, profit- 
able employment. Have a good assortment of books, 
and when the bright, quick pupil has accomplished his 
task, give him a book ; he becomes absorbed, and has no 
temptation to whisper. But, perhaps, he doesn't like to 
read? Then have other resources. Printed letters from 
which words and sentences can be formed ; cards with 
gems of thought written on them, to be distributed and 
copied ; puzzles, boxes of “sliced animals, birds, and 
objects.” Good books for the temptation minutes are 
copies of Sheldon’s, Appleton’s, Lippincott’s, McGuffey’s, 
and Butler’s series of readers, stories of American His- 
tory, bound copies of the nursery juvenile papers in 
strong manilla coverings, scrap-books of short stories 
and useful information, one scrap-book filled with 
colored pictures of wild and domestic animals with de- 
scriptions. These may be obtained from various sources 
—teacher’s wages well invested, from parents and com- 


and cobwebbed Missing how 


if one 


large figures 12, and holds up his slate for inspection, | have them written, If the name of the author is known, ' making scrap-books, etc, 
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“TABLE-T ALK. 


“Take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her. 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows; aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comley fashion to be glad, 
Joy is in the grace we say to God.” 

—JEAN INGELOW. 





* 
* 


There has been a good deal said concerning the sever- 
ity of discipline in mary public schovls. We find the 
following report which if true, deserves notice. Some- 
thing similar to it was printed in the JOURNAL some 
months since. Here is the incident as told by a father : 


‘* My little girl said to me the other day: ‘Papa, what 
do we have to look straight at the back of the girl's head 
in front of us for? The question prompted me to make 
inquiries until I found that for looking either to the 
right or left a pupil received a demerit or was sent to the 
disorderly room, or some other punishment was inflict- 
ed, and that the strained position of the head in looking 
intently at one object paypal made the neck ache, 
the eyes bulge out, and the whole body grow tired. 
friend asked me yesterday: ‘ What is there in the tak- 
ing of books to school in a bag that constitutes a crime 
fit for punishment?’ I found that in the school where 
his little girl is a pupil they are not permitted to carry 
the books to and from the building in this way. When 
his child took her books in a bag she was punished for 
it. His little niece, who is afflicted with St. Vitus's 
danc>?, gets so nervous under the discipline of the schools 
that | er attendance is cut short a month or so every 
term. ‘It is a pretty difficult place in which teachers 
are placed,’ said an old instructor, with whom | dis. 
cussed the severity of the discipline as I had heard it re- 
ported. ‘If teachers could always remember that their 
pupils are not grown persons, if they would not expect 
too much of them, if they would treat them always in 
fact as children, I do not think there would be quite 
such rigid rules in the school-room. But we have gone 
on improving our system of instruction until it is like a 
hot-house plant. It is not solid enough. We are simply 
putting the mind of the young through a gigantic cram- 
ming process, a forcing process, without o> 
attention to all the little needs of soul and y that are 
so much essential to well-rounded growth. ‘hey are 
taught in angles rather than in graceful curves One 
thing I willsay. If you will go to the school and talk 
with a teacher, the chances are ten to one your child will 
become an object of interest to her and will get better 
treatment for the interest thus awakened.’” 


READING CIRCLES. 


A county superintendent from Pennsylvania writes 
us as follows : 


“We do not deem it advisable to form an adjunct to 
our State Reading Circle, hence we have organized a 
county reading circle, with two hundred and forty-two 
teachers in our course. We recommend, or require 
among the works to be studied ‘* Talks on Teaching,” 
Payne’s Lectures, and Kellogg’s School Management. 
To show you our plan when published, I shall mail to 
you, very likely, the ScHOoL JoURNAL. You see we are 
anxious to keep step to the music of the new, the live, 
and the practical, and not to march to the requiem of 
the dead or dying. We want the best.” 


“ee 


The following books have been adopted by the New 
Jersey State Reading Circle ‘‘ as a part of the cour e of 
three years’ reading.” It will be noticed that it is, with 
slight exceptions, thoroughly professional : 

I, PROFESSIONAL. 

1. History.—Quick’s Educational Reformers; Hail- 
man’s History of Pedagogy. 

2. Principles.—Tate’s Philosophy of Education ; Jo- 
seph Payne’s Lectures on Education ; Fitche’s Lectures 
on Teaching ; Spencer’s Education. 


* 

















8. Method.— age's Theory ani Practice of Teaching ; 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching ; Trumbulls Teachers and 
Teaching. A 
Li. SCIENCE. 


1. Physiology, Walker’s. 

2. Psychology, Sully's—abridged edition. 
III. GENERAL. 

1. The Chautauquan. 

2., An Outline of English Language. 

8. Some Masterpieces in the English and American 
Literature. 





The following two outlines were prepared for the 
Cook Co., IlJ., Reading Circle : 
_ I, OUTLINE OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
By W. C. Payne. 
Digestive Organs. 

1. Anatomy of : 

(a) Anatomy of digestive organs of genus. homo. 

(b) Compare teeth of mammals. 


(c) Compare stomachs of cow and horse. 
(d) Compare plan of alimentary canal in the animal 
sub-kingdoms. 
2. Physiology of and chemistry of : 
(a) Effect of the muscular action of the various or- 


gans. 
(b) Trace the action of the juices in the various de- 
partments of the canal on those foods containing starch, 
— fibrin, and fat. 
. Hygiene of : 
(a) Condition of the system for receiving food. 
(b) Amount and character of food required as de- 
termined by the occupation and temperature. 
(c) Time required for the digestion of various foods. 
(d) Effect of improper food on the action of the 


(e) Effect of over-exertion on the action of the di- 
gestive organs. 
Il. BOOKS IN HISTORY. 
By 8. Alice Judd. 
Barnes’ General History to page 135. 
Recommended Reading: 

Sir G. W. Cox. History of Greece. $1.25. 

Smith. Smaller History of Greece. €0 cents. 

Tymayenis. History of Greece. $3.50. 
ae of History: 

. W. Benjamin. Troy. $1.00. 

C. W. Cox. Greeks and Persians. $1.00. 
C. W. Cox. The Athenian Empire. $1.00. 
C. Sankey. Spartan and Theban Supremacies. $1.00. 
Cox. Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Bonner. Child's History of Greece. 
Berens. Myths of Greece and Rome. 

Chandler. History of Thum. 
Reference Books : 

Grote. Greece. 

Smith. Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Encyclopeedias. 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S VISITORS. 














A DIALOGUE FOR EIGHT BOYS. 


CHARACTERS. COSTUMES. 

Young America, Fashionably dressed. 
Father Time. A, 1 and beard ; carries 
White powdered wig, ow- 


George Washington. 
Cyrus the Great.) 
Leonidas. | 


Horatius. 
Peter the arom. | 
Robert. Bruce. 


tail coat, knee-breeches, long 
stockings, and slippers. 


If possible, arrange c~stumes 
that res»smble somewhat those 
found in pictures of the men of 
their respective times. 


Nore.—It may be difficult for one pupil to memorize all of the 
part of “ Young America.” It is not mecetun7 that he should 
repeat the words exactly as they are given. If he associates the 
events referred to to the proper characters, his remarks may b° 
impromptu. 

Young America (sitting before a table, pouring over a 
book. Shuts the book with a bang, and says peevishly :) 
Pshaw ! what doI care about Cyrus the Great or the 
Persian invasion, or Cesar, or Cicero, or any of those 
fellows. They are dead and gone long ago, and what’s 
the use of talking about them in these days. 

(Enter Father Time ) 

Y. A. (looks frightened, gets up and backs toward the 
door.) Please sir, what do you wish ? 

Father Time. I wish to talk to you a little while, my 
son. Sitdown. Don’t be afraid. You have oft nheard 
of me—I am FatherTime. I heard youspeaking rather 
lightly of several of my sons. I was pained to hear it, 
for I think they are worthy of respect, and I think the 
best thing you can do is to become acquainted with 
them, and then I am sure you will wish to be “like 
them. 

Y. A. Yes, I presume I should. I really did not mean 
any disrespect to them, but you see they are so far off 
and nothing but these books full of dry dates to tell us 
anything about them. 

F. T. How would you like to see some of them here 
in this room and talk with them. 

Y. A. Omy! Id like that, of course, but that’s im- 
possible. : 

F. T. Don't be too sure about that. You seem to be a 
pretty good boy on the whole, and I think I'll give you 
a treat. Whom would you like tosee first. 

Y. A. I’ve always thought I'd like to see that old Cy- 
rus the Great. I—— : ; 

F. T. Close your eyes a minute and you shall see 
him.. (The door opens noiselessly, and Cyrus the Great 
enters and takes a seat in front of Y. A.) Now you 
may look. This, Master America, is Cyrus the Great. 
Ask him what you wish quickly; he cannot stay long. 
(Y. A. rises and shakes hands with Cyrus very respect- 
Sully.) 

Y. A. lam very glad to see you, Mr. Cyrus. I have al- 
ways had quite a liking for you because you were such 








a wide-awake fellow. It is well that you flogged that 


boy, that time you were playing king. They'd never 
found out who you were if you hadn’t, would they ? 

Cyrus. O they might; one can never tell what will 
happen. (Glancing at the clock.) 

Y. A. (hurriedly) Won’t you please tell me, Mr. Cyrus 
something about old Croesus? You took him prisoner, 
you know. And say, that was real good of you to let 
him go that time he cried out about Solon. And did 
you get all of his riches! 

Cyrus. I got a great deal, but Lydia, you know, was 
full of gold ; it could be picked up in the streets along 
the courses of some of the rivers. The mountains where 
they started were full of it. 

Y. A. It was you that turned the river off intoa canal 
so you could get into Babylon, wesn’t it? Just tell us 
about that, will you ? 

Father Time. Time’s up, Cyrus. 

Y. A. I haven't heard half enough yet. (Exit Cyrus.) 

F.T. Well, you mustn't use up so much time in talk- 
ing to them if you want to hear what they have to say. 
Whom would you like to see next ? 

Y. A. Leonidas,’ please, I want to—— 

F. T. Close your eyes and don’t talk so much. (Enter 
Leonidas.) 

Y. A. Mr. Leonidas, please tell me all about that bat- 
tle there at Thermopyle. I tell you, you were a trump 
that time ! 

Leonidas. I only did my duty. Could I have ever 
looked anybody in the face again if Ihad given up my 
country to the enemy to save my life? Nosir! giveme 
death rather than dishonor ! 

Y. A. What was that word you sent back to Xerxes 
when he commanded you to send him your arms ? 

L. I told him to come and take them. 

Y. A. And wern’t you at allafraid? What did you 
think about to keep your courage up ? 

L. I thought of my country. 

Y. A. But wern't those other fellows mean that went 
back and left you ? 

L. I am not their judge. 

Y. A. But you must feel hard toward that mean scamp 
that told about that secret pass! Do you know what 
I'd like to do with him? Id like to—— 

F. T. Time’s up. (Exit Leonidas). 

Y. A. Call up that fellow that kept the bridge—Ho- 
ratius, wasn’t it ? 

F. T. Don’t forget your manners. You'll shock them 
if you’re not careful. 

Y. A. O, that’s so! I get so excited! I—— (Enter Hora- 
tius) Mr. Horatius, how do you do? (shakes hands) 
I am very glad to see you. Won't you please tell'me all 
about it ? 

Horatius. About what ? 

Y. A. Why, about how you kept the bridge ? 

Horatius. Kept the bridge! What bridge did I 
keep ? 

Y. A. Why, you know that time you kept the Etruri- 
ans back while the rest of your men cut away the 
bridge so they couldn’t cross over. 

H. O, I didn’t do it alone. Spurius Lartius and Her- 
minius helped me. 

Y. A. Yes, but they ran just as soon as the bridge 
was ready to fall, and you stayed till it was down and 
you had to swim back. 

H. Well, I think, we Romans were made of stronger 
stuff than you folks now-a-days. We didn’t think any- 
thing of putting our lives in peril to save our coun- 
try. 

Y. A. O well, we don’t have any wars now. You just 
give us fellows a chance. Why, do you know what 
I'd ‘ve done 1f I had been there. I’d—— 

F.T. Time's up. (Evit Horatius) Whom will you 
have next ? 

Y. A. Well, let mesee. I guess I'll have Peter the 
Great. (Closes his eyes as before ; enter Peter.) How do 
you do, Peter. I guess I shan’t have to be very polite to 
you, you were not noted for fine manners, I believe. 

Peter (sternly). What ! 

Y. A. O excuse me!—I—perhaps you don't know 
what people say about you. 

Peter. Why, what do they say? 

Y. A. O,a good many things; they say you went 
down to Amsterdam and learned ship-building, just 
like any laborer. 

Peter. Yes, so I did, and I had a good reason for do- 
ing so. 

Y. A. Yes, I know all about it. So you did. But 
what made you let that King of Sweden whip you, when 
you had so many men, and he had so few. 

P. Well, now, you know so much, how does it hap- 
pen you don’t know the reason yourself. 

Y. A. O, I do; I know your men wern’t so well trained, 
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but I wanted to hear what you had to say for your- 
self. 

P. I havn’t anything to say to such a knowing boy as 
you are. (Turns around and walks off). 

F.T. You have forgotten my warning, havn't you ? 

YA. I didn’t think he'd be offended at that. Well, 
now, call up Robert Bruce, and I'll be more careful how 
I talk to him. (Enter Robert Bruce.) How do you do, 
Mr. Bruce ? (Shakes hands.) Won't you please tell me, 
sir, about thosé spiders. Did you go in a den to hide, 
and did the men come to find you? You tell the rest, 
won't you please, sir ? 

B. Yes, I hid myself in a cave once when my enemies 
were hunting for me. I presume there was a web there 
when I[ went in, and I brushed it down, for the mouth 
was very narrow. The spider must have worked very 
rapidly, for it was only a little while after I went in, 
that 1 heard them comiug toward the cave. I heard one 
of them say, ‘‘ Maybe he's in that hole *” But the other 
one said, ‘‘ No, there’s a spider’s web; he would have 
brushed it down if he had gone in there”;—and they 
hurried on. 

Y. A. I guess you felt like preserving that spider, 
didn’t you ? 

F. T. Time to be going, Mr. Bruce. 

Y..A. Good-day, Mr. Bruce. Very glad tohave met 
you. (They shake hands ; exit Bruce.) Now call Willi- 
am Tell, please. I want to ask him about that apple. 

F. T. Sorry to disappoint you, but William is other- 
wise engaged just now. I have only time for one 
more. Whom will you have ? 

Y. A. (After reflecting an instant.) I think I'll have 
the Father of my Country; I’ve heard so much about 
him ’'d—— (Enter George Washington. Y. A. rises very 
respectfully.) How do you do, Father Washington ? 
have you time to talk with me a few moments ? 

W. Certainly, my son. (Takes a chair.) What would 
you like to have me talk about ? 

Y. A. Well, I guess I need some advice, and I think 
you could perhaps give me some that would do me 


W. Well, if you will heed it, and you seem disposed 
to, I will tell you some of the things I made up my 
mind to observe when I wasa young map, and I think 
that whatever success I had in life was due to my do- 
ing so. One thing was, ‘‘Always to associate with men 
of good quality ; it is betier to be alone than to be in 
bad company.” Another was, ‘‘ Be courteous to all, 
but intimate with few ; and let these be well tried be- 
fore you give them your confidence.” Icould give you 
many more, but you will find them all in books. The 
world is much fuller of books to-day than it was in 
1786. But we thought we were fortunate then in hav- 
ing the knowledge and experience of all those who had 
lived in the past to help us make our lives better. You 
have many more advantages than we had, and I hope 
you will make the very best of use of them. Our coun- 
try needs young men of courage and honesty and en- 
ergy, just as much to-day as it did at its beginning. 
I am proud of my country when I see what it has 
grown to be in one short century, but I tremble for 
it sometimes when I lvok at the young men in it. I 
wish I had left them more advice than I did. I must 
go now ; good-bye. (They rise and shake haids ; curtain 
falls.) 


REPRODUCTION STORIES.* 








THE KID AND THE WOLF. 


A kid coming home all alone one night met a big wolf. 
“ Oh, oh, 1 know you will kill me,”’ said the little Kid ; “but 
please play me a tune, so that I may have one more dance 
before I die; I am so fond of dancing.” 

“ Very well,” said the Wolf, “I will try, for | would like 
to see you dan +e before [ eat you.” 

Then the wolf took up the shepherd’s pipe that was ly- 
ing near, and began to play. But while he was playing, 
and the kid was dancing a jig, the dogs heard the sound, 
and came running up. x 

“It is my own fault,’ said the Wolf, as the dogs caught 
him. ‘My business is to kill kids and eat them; and not 
to play for them to dance. Whydid ry to be a piper, 
when I am really only a butcher ?” 

“ You didn’t play very well; either,” said the Kid. 





THE HAWK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


A nightingale sitting on the top of an oak, singing 
her morning song, was spied by a hungry hawk, who 
swooped down and seized her. The frightened nightingale 
prayed the hawk to let her go. 

“If you are hungry,” said she, “why not catch a large 
bird ; Iam net big enough for even a luncheon.” 

“ Do you happen to see many large birds flying about *” 


said the Hawk. “You are the only bird I have seen to- 
day, and I should be foolish indeed to let you go for the 
sake of larger birds that are not in sight. A morsel is bet- 
ter than nothing.” 





THE CAT AND THE COCK. 


A hungry cat, who had tried in vain to find a mouse for 
her supper, at last caught a young cock. 

‘You are a noisy creature,” she said to him. “ You have 
lived long enough. You disturh every one in the house by 
your loud crowing in the morning.”’ 

“You are mistaken,” answered the Cock ; “I disturb no 
one. I crow to wake the family. They would not know 
when to get up but for me.” 

“ Never mind,” said the Cat; “‘ don’t trouble yourself to 
make excuses ; I have hed no breakfast, and no dinner; J 
shall eat you for my supper.” 

Then, before he could say another word, she began to eat 
him. 





THE STAG AT THE LAKE. 


A stag, one hot day, came to drink from a clear lake, and 
stopped to look at his own image in the water. 

“ How beautiful are my fine spreading horns!’’ said he. 
“ How strong and graceful they are, branching from each 
side of my head! Whata pity it is that my legs should be 
so thin and ugly !”’ 

Just at this moment a lion came crashing through the 
forest, and made ready tospring upon him. Away went 
the stag! and the legs that he had despised would soon 
have carried him out of danger; but when he came to the 
thick woods, his beautiful antlers, of which he had been 
so vain, caught in the branches, and held him fast until 
the lion came up and seized him. 





Sometimes we are proud of what is of little use to us, and 
forget to be thankful for the things that are our real help 
and strength. 


THE HEN AND THE SWALLOW. 


A hen who had no nest of her own found some eggs, and, 
in the kindness of her heart, thought she would take care 
of them, and keep them warm. 

But they were the eggs of a viper; and by and by the lit- 
tle snakes began to come out of the shell. 

A swallow, who was passing, stopped to look at them. 

“ What a foolish creature you are, to hatch tiuose eggs !”’ 
said the Swallow. ‘Don’t you know that as soon as the 
little snakes grow big enough, they will bite some one— 
probably you, first of all?” 

“Then,” said the Hen, as she stood on one leg, and look- 
ed at the ugly little snakes. first with one eye then with 
the other, “‘ you think I have done moré harm than good ?” 

“‘T certainly do,” said the Swallow > and she then flew 
away. 


Good judgment is better than thoughtless kindness. 





STONE BROTH. 


One very stormy day a poor man came to arich man’s 
house to beg. 

“ Away with you!” said the servants; ‘“‘do not come 
here troubling us.”’ 

Then said the man, “Only let me come in and dry my 
clothes at your fire.” This, the servants thought, would 
not cost them anything: so they let him come in. 

The poor man then asked the cook to let him have a pan, 
so that he could make some stone broth. 

“Stone broth!” said the cook. “Ishould like to see 
how you can make broth out of a stone ; so she gave him a 
pan. The man filled it with water from the pump, and 
then put into itastone from the road. “ But you must 
have some salt,” said the cook ; and she got him some salt, 
and some peas, some mint, and thyme, and at last she 
brought him all the scraps of meat she could find, so that 
the poor man’s broth made him a good dinner. 





THE BOY BATHING. 

A little boy once went in bathirg where the water was 
too deep for him. He soon found himself sinking, and 
cried out to a man who was passing by, to come and help 
him. 

“ Can’t you swim ?”’ asked the man. 

“No,” replied the boy. 

“ How foolish you were, then,” said the man, to go into 
deep water! Didn’t you know better?” 

“Oh, please help me now, or I shall drown !”’ cried the 
boy. “ You can scold me when I am safe on shore again.” 





THE AXE AND THE TREES. 
’ Once upon a time a man came to a forest to ask the trees 


' if they would give him some wood to make a handle for his 


axe. 
The trees thought this was very little to ask, and they 
gave him a good piece of hard wood. But as soon as the 
man had fitted the handle to his axe, he went to work to 
chop down all the best trees in the forest. 

As they fell groaning and crashing to the ground, they 
said mournfully one to another, “ We suffer for our own 
foolishness.” 





*From “Asops Fables,” published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





John Ruskin asks: “ Would it not be well to take some account 
of the following uneradicable virtues of the Irish race in our 
schemes for their management? First, they are an artistic people, 
and can design beautiful things and execute them with indefati- 
gable industry. Secondly, they are a witty people, and can by no 
means be governed by witless ones. Thirdly, they are an affeo- 
tionate people, and can by no means be governed on acientific 
principles by heartless persons. Permit me to observe further 
that as Scott is authority for Scotch character, Maria Edgeworth 
is authority for Irish, and that her three stories of *‘ Ormond,’ 
* Ennui,’ and * The Absentee’ contain more essential truths about 
Ireland than can be learned from any other sources whatsoever.” 


It is hinted that Servia will decline to accept any terms of peace 
with Bulgaria which include any penalty to her for her wanton 
attack on the latter Power. 


A pretender to the Burmese throne has entered the field near 
Mandalay, and has assumed the title and attributions of King of 
Burmah. 


Many arrests of persons in good social standing have been made 
at Warsaw in connection with an alleged nihilist piot. 


’ Forty-seven million bushels of grain were shipped from New 
York to foreign countries last year, and not one bushel of it 
in an American bottom. In 1884 there were two small shipments 
under the flag of the United States. Last year not one. Clean 
gone. Of the one thousand one hundred and ninety-one vessels 
which carried this immense quantity of freight across the ocean 
in 1885 more than half were British. In round numbers forty- 
four million bushels went in steamships, and three million in ships 
under sail. 


One-half of the world does not know how the other half lives or 
dies. Here is a picture of what recently happened in a poor Ital- 
ian‘’s family in this city. Rose Manci went hurriedly for the doc- 
tor, and when she returned littie Rocco, a bright boy of two years, 
was dead. That wasa mournful welcome home. The mother's 
grief was like a cyclone. It was wild, frantic, perphaps unreason- 
able, but, at any rate, pitiful. She raved inconsolably. Forget- 
ting everything else, she saw only the spectre of sudden death, 
and took poison. A calamity and a crime were side by side. The 
doctor said it was hysteria. It was really hysteria, plus strych- 
nine. She suffered torments during the night, but in the morning 
she, too, was dead. Two coffins, weeping neighbors, then “ dust 
to dust."’ It is a little tragedy amid the bustle and noise of a great 
metropolis. 


Senator Edmunds is the author of a resolution which de. 
serves attention. It is in these words: “ Whereas the substantia 
present value of the silver in a dollar of 412 1-2 grains is leas than 
eighty per cent. of the value of a dollar of gold, it would be un- 
just for the lawmaking. power, by new legislation, to compel all 
private creditors to receive from their debtors such a silver dollar 
at par in the payment of pre-existing debts, and equally unjust 
and even more cruel to compel the great number of citizens of 
the United States who subsist upon the wages of daily labor to 
receive payment for their work in money either depreciated or 
debased ; therefore, resolved, that all the bonds of the United 
States issued, or authorized to be issued, under the said acts of 
Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and interest, 
in gold coin or its equivalent ; and that any other payment with- 
out the consent of the creditor would be in violation of the public 
jaith and in derogation of his rights.” 


Since his re-election President Grevy, of France, has been over- 
whelmed with letters and telegrams of congratulation. He takes 
his good fortune quietly. 


The seventy-sixth anniversary of the hirth of the Right Hon. 
William E. Gladstone was recently celebrated. During the one 
day he was the recipient of 400 letters of congratulation. 


It is reported that Mr. Gladstone has decided to await the pro- 
duction of the Conservatives’ local government measure before 
revealing his own scheme. 


Congress so far has done nothing worth reporting. Senator 
Sherman, of Ohio, was elected president of the senate, and is, 
therefore, acting vice-president of the United States. 


John Ruskin, writing on the Irish question, suggests that the 
Government consider the virtues and peculiarities of the Lrish 
people before arranging a scheme for managing them. He says 
that the Irish people are witty and affectionate, and that the wit- 
less and heartless cannot govern them. 


Russia is the discordant spirit in the Balkan conference. The 
smell of powder makes the bear riotous. 


These are the days when Frenchmen look sorrowfully upon the 
images of their lost Gambetta. 


The Indian reservations comprise about two hundred thousand 
square miles, and contain an Indian population of only two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand. General Sheridan advises their con- 
traction to twenty-six thousabd square miles, which would allot 
a “ half section” to each Indian family, and the sequestration of 
the remainder by the federal government at a price of a dollar 
and a-quarter per acre, the proceeds to be invested in bonds of the 
United States, and the interest to be applied for the Indians’ sup- 
port. 


Buffalo and Elmira are just now much exercised over the finding 
of too much politics in their School Boards. — 


John Sherman, of Ohio, acting Vice-President of the United 
States, has been re-elected to the United States Senate. 


In Chicago the dynamiters, socialists, and trades unions of that 
city have combined against capital. They havea plentiful sup- 
ply of bombs, a well drilled army, and a plan of campaign. They 
are said to intend to commence hostilities on the Ist of May. 


The public have been deeply interested in the progress of M. 
Pasteur’s treatment of the Newark children. Not alone for the 
sake of the children—whom everybody will be glad to have pre- 
served from a frightful death—but also because of the value of 





these cases in demonstrating the theories of M. Pasteur. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


KENTUCKY. 

Clinton College, at Clinton, Ky., closed its last session with an 
enrollment of 265 pupils. Clinton is situated thirty miles south 
of Cairo, Tll., and ten miles east of the Mississippi River, ina 
high rolling country, noted for healthfulness and good society. 
It is a strictly prohibition town. The people in the north do not 
generally rea'ize how many towns and counties in Kentucky, 
Missouri, Georgia, and other southern states, under the local 
option plan, adopt and execute a strict prohibition law. As at 
Wellesley College, the president, A. M. Hicks, and all her assist- 
ants, are ladies, and all are from the north; yet from the start 
they have had the most cordis] support of the trustees and of the 
entire community. The co-operation of the college and the people 
is likely to result in important public improvements in the town. 
A good impulse in this direction was lately given by the lectures 
of Dr. B. G. Northrop. 





MISSOURI. 


The Missouri State Normal School at Cape Girardeau was organ- 
ized twelve years ago, and is the most elegant structure of the kind 
in the state. Though started in the face of many difficulties, its 
great and growing success has placed it on a secure basis. About 
300 students are now in attendance. The president, Richard C. 
Nortcn, has deservedly won the confidence and esteem of the 
students, as well as of the citizens, who generously contributed 
$50,000 for the building, and who still show the deepest interest 
in the welfare of the school. 

Its location is on the high and healthy ground used for a fort 
during the late war, and commanding a grand view of the river 
and a large extent of country both in Illinois and Missouri. No 
more beautiful site could be found in Missouri on the Mississippi 
River. Cape Girardeau isa city of over 5,000 population, 150 
miles below St. Louis and 50 miles above Cairo. It is accessible 
both by railroad and the magnificent steamers plying between 
New Orleans and St. Louis and intermediate points, having one of 
the best landings on the river. 

St. Vincent's College, one of the oldest and best Catholic colleges 
of the west, is beautifully located here, and attracts a large num- 
ber of students. St. Vincent’s Academy for young ladies is a 
favorite school of the Catholics. Cape Girardeau claims to be the 
oldest American settlement west of the Mississippi, having been 
early occupied by the Spanish. Its great natural advantages 
would happily impress any explorer sailing up the river. Its 
present Board of Trade is practically a “ Village Improvement 
Association,” and is now devising various plans for building up 
and improving the city. Its natural advantages and resources 
are great. It issometimes termed the “ Marble City.” The old 
State House of Louisiana was built of marble from this place, and 
the Missouri block of marble in Washington’s monument was 
sent from the same quarry. : 

NEW JERSEY. 


The Newark Board of Education for 1886 was organized on the 
12th inst. Col. E. L. Joy was elected president, and Geo. W. Case, 
secretary. Wm. N. Barringer was unanimously re-elected super- 
intendent, the Board thus showing their full confidence in Mr. 
Barringer as an educator. J. Ward Smith has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Morton Street Grammar School. Mr. Otto H. 
Schulte has been placed in charge of Morton Street, and Mr. David 
Maclure, formerly of Camden Street, follows Mr. Schulte in 
Eighteenth Avenue. Mr. Maclure now has one of the largest 
schools in the city, a position of which he is in every sense worthy. 

A State Reading Circle was formed during the session of the 
association. The Board of Control met at Trenton on the 9th, E. 
0. Chapman, state superintendent, presiding. Mr. B. C. Gregory 
was elected secretary, and B. Holmes, of Elizabeth, treasurer. A 
code of rules for the government of the Board was adopted, and 
the county and city managers who are to carry on the work of 
organizing local reading cireles in their respective districts, were 
appointed. The managers for Newark are Joseph Clark, Wm. M. 
Giffin, and Wm. A. Breckenridge. 

The following important standing committees are called for by 
the rules: A committee on course of reading and books, whose 
duty it is to decide on the books to be read each year, to obtain 
prices on books and enable the county and city managers to se- 
cure them at the lowest terms, and to arrange for the necessary 
outlines, programs of work, and helps; a committee on local man- 
agement, whose duty it is to extend the interests of the circle into 
every district in the state, by causing their presentation at insti- 
tutes, and in every other practicable way; a committee on di- 
plomas, whose duty it is to ascertain whether the course of read- 
ing has been followed, arJ award certificates and diplomas; a 
committee on circulars and printing, and a committee on finance. 


NEW YORK. 


The Saratoga County Teachers’ Association will hold its first 
meeting at Saratoga Springs, January 29 and 30. The program 
contains the following papers: School Management, by Prin. E. 
BE. Ashley ; Language, by Miss Sara F. Fletcher ; Alcoholics and 
Narcotics, by Prin. T. C. Bunyan, Heat, Light, and Ventilation, by 
Charles J. Walch; and General Information in School, by Elizi- 
beth W. Eaton. There will be a class exercise in Language, dis- 
cussed by M. A. See, Josie M. Ransome, E. J. Taylor, and Ida.L. 
Robinson ; another in Primary Numbers, conducted by Miss Kate 
McCloskey ; and another in Music, conducted by A. 8S. Thompson. 
The officers of the association are: President, Supt. Ei N. Jones, 
Saratoga Springs; First Vice-President, Prin. E. E. 
Waterford ; Second: Vice-President, Prin. T. C. Bunya, Ballston 
Spa; Secretary and Treasurer, Prin. J. H. Weinmann, Schuyler- 
ville. Executive Committee: Com. J. G. Weeden, Greenfield 
Centre; Com. J, F. McCormick, Ballston Centre ; Ex-@om. N. ‘L. 
Roe, Ballston Spa ; Prin. F. H. Ames, Stillwater ; and Prin. Fred 
Peck, Deans Corners. 

A reunion of the graduates of the Albany State Normal School 
was held in the new building December 31. The hall was filled 
with members of the alumni, coming from all parts of the United 
States. Dr. Waterbury received great praise for the persevering 
efforts he had put forth in getting so fine a building, second to 
none in this country, The course of study in the experimental 
department has been extended, and there is a kindergarten de- 


OREGON. 

The Portland High School building, which was recently com- 
pleted, was opened for the inspection of the taxpayers the 28th 
and 29th of December. It has been pronounced one of the hand- 
somest and best arranged school buildings in the United States. 
—Col. Sprague, late of the Girls’ High School, Boston, but now 
of Mill’s Scminary, California, delivered two very interesting 
lectures to the pupils of the Portland High School, Dec. 23-24. 
The Colone) is a very pleasing talker.——The East Portland public 
schools have subscribed for two hundred copies of the TREASURE- 
TROVE, one hundred and sixty copies of Little Men and Little 
Women, and one hundred copies of Baby Land, for supplementary 
reading. This will give the children something new, fresh, and 
bright each month.——Prof. Heaton and wife, of Winona, Minn., 
have arrived at Weston, and will at once assume the duties of in- 
structors in the State Normal School at that place.—— Prof. Swan, 
a graduate of Bowdoin College, has been engaged as principal of 
the Port Townsend public schools in W. T.——State Supt. McElroy 
is making the preliminary preparations for the annual institutes 
to be held in the second and third judicial districts for the year 
1886, These districts are composed of five counties each. The 
institutes will be held during the months of March and April. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The State Institute of Instruction will meet at Providence, Jan. 
28-30. The Higher department will discuss: The Roman Forum, 
Mr. Walter G. Webster; Laboratory Practice, Mr. Frank E. 
Thompson; and The Study of Authors, Mr. Alfred 8. Roe, The 
Grammar and Primary Department have on program: Methods 
of Teaching in the Public Schools of Germany, Larkin Dunton, 
LL.D. ; New Methods of Teaching Industrial Drawing, Prof. Chas. 
M. Carter; Relation of the High School to the Community, D. 
W. Hoyt; Penmanship in Primary Schools, G. E. Nichols; First 
Steps in Language, Miss Hattie A. Luddington; Do our Public 
Schools meet the Reasonable Wants of the Community in Regard 
to the Teaching of Morals? Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D. Boston; Some 
of the Things we are Doing in Music in our Public Schools, Benj, 
W. Hood; How to Present Physiology with Special Reference to 
the Law Regarding Stimulants and Narcotics, Miss Margaret W. 
Lewis, Grammar School, New York City ; Methods in Geography, 
H. 8. Tarbell, Supt. of Schools, Providence. 
There will also bea lecture on Ancient and Modern Landscape 
in Poetry and Painting, by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, of Boston ; 
and a discussion of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle, led by 
Thomas J. Morgan, D.D. 

VERMONT. 
The State Teachers’ Association is to meet at Burlington, Jan. 
29-30. The following subjects will be discussed : 
“School Supervision,” Supt. J. J. R. Randall, of Rutland; 
“ School Hours,” Principal O. P. Conant, St. Albans; “ The Rela- 
tion of the State to Its Institutions of Learning,” Gov. Samuel E. 
Pingree ; “ Little Things in the School-Room,” Principal A. W. 
Dana, Barre ; “ The School in its Relation to, (1) The Home and 
the Family, (2) The Community, and, (3) The State;” leaders in 
the discussion, Supt. Geo. N. Chase, Derby; Mr. A. N. Adams, 
Fair Haven ; and Supt. Justus Dartt, respectively; “The After 
Life of High Schcol Graduates,” Supt. Fox Holden, Plattsburg, 
N. Y.; “ What the College Has to Say to the Fitting School,” 
Pres. M. H. Buckham; “ The Relation of the Secondary School to 
the College,” Principal H. M. Willard, Saxton’s River; ‘ Natural 
Science in the Common School,” Prof. 8. H. Brackett, St. Johns- 
bury ; “Studies in Primary Schools,” Mrs. J. H. Baird, Burling- 
ton ; and “ Memory in School,” Prin. C. H. Dunton, Poultney. 
There will be three class exercises—one in Number, conducted 
by Miss Bliss, of St. Albans; one in Reading, by Miss E. J. Chap- 
man, Burlington ; and one in Music, Prof. N. H. Thompson, Bur- 
lington. 
Washington County institute will be held at Northfield, Feb. 
24-26, 
WISCONSIN. 


Supt. Charles Harper, of Grant County, will commence his 

regular spring series of Teachers’ Examinations, March 1. Physi- 

ology and Hygiene will be one of the subjects covered by the ex- 

amination. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 

tional Association will meet at Washington, Feb. 23-25. The pro- 

gram is as follows: 

Hon. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md., “* Superintendence a Profes- 

sion.” 

Hon. C. C. Davidson, Alliance, O., * Examinations.” 

Major Robert Bingham, Bingham School, North Carolina, * The 
Need of Manual Training in the South.” 

Hon. Chas. S. Young, Carson City, Nev., “* Co-education of Races.” 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle, St. Paul, Minn., ** The Duties of County Super- 
intendents.” 

Hon. W. M. Crow, Galveston, Tex., 

Hon. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Il., 
Grammar Schools.” 

Hon. J. R. Preston, Water Valley, Miss., ** Industrial instead of 
Mass Development for Teachers and Pupils.” 

Hon. J. W. Holcombe, Indianapolis, Ind., “ Educational Statis- 
tics.”’ 

Hon. 8. M. Finger, Raleigh, N. C., ‘* The Educational and Religious 
Interests of the Colored People of the South.” 

Dr. Jerome Allen, New York, “ Reading Circ} 

Hon. W. Higley, Prest. Forestry Congress, New York, N. Y., 
“ Forestry in Education.” 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Bosten, Mass., “* The Province of the Pub- 
lic Schools.” 

Hon. E. E. Higbee, Harrisburg, Pa., “* Educational Aim of our 
Common Schools.” 

Hon. D. C. Tillotson, Topeka, Kan., “* Teachers’ Institutes.” 

Hon. J. W. Akers, Des Moines, Ia., ** City Superintendents.” 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, Lansing, Mich., ** National Aid to Educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. James L. Bryan, Dorchester County, Maryland, 
Schools.” 

Hon. E. B. McElroy, Salem, Or., “* County Superintendents, their 
Relation and Duties to Teachers.” 

Prof. James A. B. Lovett, Huntsville, Ala., 
Education.” 

Prof, Eugene Bouton, Albany, N, Y., “ 


“Educational Compromises.” 
“Language Training in the 


“ Rural 


“ National Aid to 


Teachers’ Institutes,” 





partment which is doing a grand good work, 


PERSONAL. 





Hon. WILL1AM E. GLADSTONE, on the occasion of his recent 
birthday was the recipient of 400 letters congratulating him on 
having attained his seventy-sixth year. Mr. Gladstone left his 
residence at daybreak and walked to the village church, where 
special services were held. 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONER G. V. CHAPIN has sent us a beautiful 
certificate, which he uses in his examination of pupils in the 
schools under his care. It is an excellent idea. 


Pror. F. H. BArILey, of Hillsdale, Mich., has invented a won- 
derful piece of apparatus for the teaching of mathematical geog- 
raphy and elementary astronomy. It is, indeed, a smal) revolving 
panorama of the heavens, which can be so nicely adjusted as to 
permit the observer to stand (in imagination) upon any part of 
the carth’s surface and behold that which takes place in the vault 
above. The sun, moon, and stars rise and set, the constellations 
appear and vanish. The reason why some stars never set is made 
plain, and why the harvest moon seems to stay above the horizon 
longer than other moons. Prof. Bailey has not yet put his celes- 
tial globe upon the market, but in the meantime if teachers and 
pupils wish for a very profitable lesson and lecture, let them send 
for Prof. Bailey. 


Mr. W. M. Girrrn has been invited to deliver a course of lec- 
tures before the North Carolina State Teachers’ Assembly nex; 
summer, . 


GEORGE BANCROFT at eighty-five, does almost as much work 


each day as he did at thirty-five. What with revising and * polish- 
ing” he considers an average of 250 words a day fair progress. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





More than the usual number of visitors occupied the seats in 
the hall of the Board of Education at its last meeting. Three new 
Commissioners, William A. Cole, Miles M. O’Brien, and William 
Lummis, recently appointed by Mayor Grace, occupied seats 
among the members. For the annual election of president, Com- 
missioners Bell and Welch were appointed tellers. The members 
busied themselves in writing the name of their candidate. Mr. 
Wood took the chair. President Walker took Mr. Wood's seat, 
and the result was awaited with interest. It was announced that 
eleven votes were cast for Stephen A. Walker, and ten for J. Ed- 
ward Simmons. Mr. Simmons and Mr. Crary escorted Mr. Walker 
to the chair. In taking his place he said : 
“ GENTLEMEN : I have v little to say, but in acknowledging 
my thanks to you for this additional opurteny. I take it not as a 
mere compliment to any little ability I may ve shown. I con- 
sider it rather a testimonial to my fidelity and independence. 
and to the pusoneeny of this Board. I make no promises for the 
future. What I have endeavored to do has been to maintain the 


rights and the dignity of the Board of Education; the written 
and unwritten laws not only of the Board, but of the teachers in 


the public schools ; to see that they were executed with fairness 
and even-handed justice. My motto has “Loyalty to the 
ublic school system.” This is the last time that T shall be in any 


legree a cause of contention in pe Board. 
year, and I should not again act in this capacity even were it 
probable that I should have thatropportunity. Ten years of un- 
compoune nsated as a member of your body is all, think, that 
y requires of any individual. As a member personal consider- 
atin have aap had to give way to my official duties here, 
but I ciose ith a sense that no work and no cause is 
more deserving of thie t est efforts or uny man, waocever he may 


My term ends with the 


Lawrence D. Kiernan was re-elected clerk of the Board, and 
John Davenport, auditor. Mr. Wood was on his feet with a flush 
on his face before any other business could be done. He arose on 
a question of privilege respecting a letter from one of the Com- 
missoners that had appeared in The City Record relating to affairs 
of the Board before the Board of Apportionment. He continued ; 
“T regret to make this my ~avleoorat duty before the members 
who now @ for the first time in this Board, but the member, 
itt, who was also a a aes of the special com- 
mittee appointed to meet the Board of Apportionment, is guilty 
of a gross breach of courtesy. Behind the k of the committee 

he has said things absolutely false. A more scandalous or incor- 
rect production than this letter I never — Ihave never known 
an ing of the kind in my experience in this Board. The pre- 
tences for such action are like those of J Pam Iscariot.” 

Mr. Wood then read the letter published in The City Record. 
making running comments. It related to an appropriation of 
$8,500 asked for repairing the sidewalks and wall around the 
Normal] College. Mr. Wood is chairman of the Norma! College 
Committee. Mr. Schmitt flushed under the attack, but in reply 
he said that he had given notice that he should make these objec- 
tions to the appropriation, and he had told Mr. Wood of his inten- 
tion, asking him to remain while he made his statement. He had 
withdrawn from the committee, he said, and as « citizen he had 
the right to attack the request, and would do so again if it were 
necessary. Mr. Wood thought that he could only have had such 
right by withdrawing from the Board entirely. A resolution 
from Mr Wood was adopted referring the letter of Mr. Schmitt to 
the Committee on Law for correction. 

Mr. Walker's re-election, one of the members of the Board re- 
marked, was significant as a defeat of the influence of Mayor 
Grace, and of the attempt on his part to introduce political infiu- 
ence in the schools. “ Personally,” continued the speaker, “‘ there 
is no gentleman in the Board better liked than Mr. Simmons. | 
should like to see him president of the Board, but owing to his 
business and family connections with Mayor Grace I do not think 
that a more unfortunate choice could be made than to elect Mr. 
Simmons.” 

The present is Mr. Walker's seventh term as president of the 
Board. No other officer bas ¢ver held the position longer than 
five years, His pronounced opposition to Mayor Grace for using 
his influence in the Board, and the unusual efforts to elect Mr. 
Simmons, made the result extremely doubtful. 


A new step has been taken in the direction of practical edu- 
cation by the New York Industrial Association, which will hold 
an exhibition during the last week in March. The exhibitors wil! 
be children under fourteen years of age, and the exhibits will con- 
sist of wood-work, metal-work, needle-work, designs, plastic art. 
and cooking. Any child living in the city of New York, or with- 
in a radius of thirty miles, can have work entered. Circulars and 
applications can be had by addressing the secretary, Miss Jane P. 





Cattell, 21 University Place, New York, 
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LETTERS 


SPELLING.—The Lawrence (Kansas) Tribune says that a 
great deal of complaint is _— made among our iitena. of 

he way in which ae taught in the schools. A 
p 





rominent business man told us that unless a boy is natur- 
ally agood speller, the schools of Lawrence fail to teach him 
how to write a single page without mistakes in spelling. 
There is very little of branch taught in an but 
to stop entirely at the eighth is wrong. The art of s ling 
correctly is a rare but very valuable one, and no study is 
more practical. 

Yes, there are many subjects more practical—at least 
more practically taught. The reason why we have so many 
poor spellers is that the form of the word is learned without 
associating it with its meaning. The other day we sat near 
a pupil riding in the cars to school. She was studying her 
spelling lesson. Her book consisted of words, words, words, 
classified, arranged, and assorted; but not a clew to their 
meanings. She was mumbling over and over all the way 
for half an hour: e-x, ex, p-e-c-t, pect, a, t-i-o-n, shun, ex- 
pect-a-tion, It was literallya mouthing of sounds. There 
was no brain action. Her eyes were wandering all around, 
while her lips were moving in a most comical and nervous 
manner. Itis safe to predict that she will make a first- 
class, poor speller. Some time ago a little girl was heard to 
say: “A vowel is an articulate sound.” ‘“‘What is an 
articulate sound ?”’ asked a visitor. ‘‘ A melodion, ma’am,”’ 
responded the child. We learn to spell by associating the 
forms of words with their meanings. There isa mental or 
psychological reason why after so much study and time we 
are a generation of poor spellers. Every new word learned 
should be used in a sentence made by the learner. Leaving 
out the common words, there are not more than 500 words 
in constant use that are usually misspelled. These can be 
learned thoroughly in the way we have indicated in one 
school year. 


I would like to know where “ B. S.”’ found that book on 
e Behavior’ that he mentioned in THE JOURNAL of 
Dec. 19, 1885, and if another one could be obtained at the 
same place. if you had to chastise a scholar, would you do 
it before the school or privately? Why ? Ww. a Cc. 

“‘ Good Behavior” is published by Messrs. Cheney & Clapp; 
Brattleboro, Vt. All rebuke or punishment is more effec- 
tual if administered kindly in private, unless the case is so 
far gone as to be utterly indifferent to such measures. A 


public punishment should be a very last resort in any case, | 


and even then it is a very doubtful measure. It should be 
considered very carefully from all points before any steps 
are taken. 


How TO MAKE GEOGRAPHY INTERESTING. —How shall I 
interest my phy class? I use the best text-book I 
can find, and my pupils generally get their lessons. Last 
week they recited forty-seven names of rivers in the United 
States, pointing out the location of each one on an outline 
map drawn by themselves. Week before last they they re- 
cited correctly the names of one hun and -four 
cities in North America, locating each on an outline ma 
as they recited. It was admirably done, and the county 
superintendent pronounced it the best exercise he had seen 
fora year. But with all this, my pupils don’t like - 
phy. This may seem strange, but it is a fact. Something 
is the matter. Whatisit? Tell me, and I will take your 


P| we have in the worl 


cate. There are many teachers who stop here, and do not 
| strive to gain “ teac -power.”” They wanted a certifi- 
‘cate, and got it on the “facts” the Beside 
|“ facts”? must come the ability to «hold pupils ” and “ pre- 
sent thought and subjects of ‘> ;” this comes only 
by practice. No theory can pe it, py in the 
straight way with pup and subjects. it with this, the 
teacher who has a theory in his teaching, a theory that is 
worked out, and one that has been demonstrated ; a teacher 
who has a reason, and a growing one, a thought behind each 
word and act, that teacher flounders less than the one who 
makes teach: simply making others learn what he has 
learned. ose teachers who right down to the chil- 
dren, and make a business of ing as they think, and 
prepare and have ap in the lesson they teach, those 
are the ones that su best. The teacher of to-day must 
‘have a —— ical basis to work from. Yet facts are in- 
ble. e teacher must have them, go over them, 
and keep them fresh in his mind. He must have them cor- 

rect, too; and he must enlarge his stock accordi 
ability. The trouble has been, he has had these only. 
HERBERT L. KELLOGG. 

Cook Co. Normat School. 


WHISPERING.—Has there ever been a method devised to 
prevent whispering in school? If so, what is it /. : 
YL. 8. 


and written about it. In the best schools it is not forbid- 
den,but is kept in check by removing, as far as possible, the 
occasions for it, by the nature and amount of work the pu- 
pils have to do, and by the educated sentiment of the whole 
school. of) nhl 


A PLEA FoR PsycHoLoGy.—It is just beginning to dawn 
on the minds of us teachers that education is a science, and 
teaching a profession. The beautiful science of mind, 
which ) ere wy once wooed and played with, as they 
did wit 
world as electricity is in the material. Of what use is 

yehology ? Of what use, indeed, when it does not aid in 

lossoming humanity into se ! 


master minds, but the truth has rolled away from the 
minds of men as easily as water off a duck’s back. I, for 
one, am beginning to know, and feel, and verify in my 
ractice, that a knowledge of mental geograph y—I mean 
he old sage’s microcosm—is such a eas will not leave 
one “ tossed about by every wind of doctrine.” C. E. E. 


EpvucaTinc THE PARENTs.—I would like to know how 
a teacher may educate the parents. In the district where 
I teach they need it worse than the children. The greatest 
obstacle in the way of their advancement is the narrowness 
of the parents, an : 
negligence in the same quarter. 


Try to reach the parents through the children ; make the 


will talk about if at home, and will be unwilling to stay 
out. Get up an interesting program for Friday afternoon, 
occasionally, and send written invitations to the parents. 
This will give you opportunity to meet them socially, to 
talk to them about what you are trying to do for the chil- 
dren, and to win their sympathy and co-operation. 








A DEFENCE OF BAD GRAMMAR.—*‘* Dogmatism,’’ says 
| Francis Bacon, ‘“‘is puppyism grown re... If this is true, 

q of educational literature many in- 
stances of canine maturity. The author of “‘ An Ungram- 
matical Humbug”’ launches his Augustan interdict with 
an air entirely too lordly to be supported by the prestige of 
that modest omen, Anon. A great name at the bottom 
| of that article, jike the sinker attached to a fisherman's 





per until I am an old woman, and then make o | float, might have given it weight ; but certainly that prop- 


ren take it when I am gone. oO. 


Indiana. 

This is just the kind of letters we like to get, for they 
give us the opportunity of saying some things we are con- 
tinually wanting to say. How much time is wasted in the 
geography class! How many names learned that are sel- 
dom heard of again! Geography is the grandest science 
among all the school branches, for it touches all the sci- 
ences and arts. There is nothing in history, art, literature, 
and travel that cannot be brought within its charmed cir- | 
cle. The cther day we took up a magazine containing a | 
most interesting account of life in India. It told how the | 
common people slept, ate, dressed, traveled, and worked. 
It was a vivid life-picture, and we thought, “ How much 
real interest could be excited in a school by simply telling | 
what we read !’’ A few pages further on, we came to an 
account of life in Timbuctoo. Here again was a mine of 
wealth—gold, diamonds of untold value! passed by un- 
noticed by thousands of geography text-book latitude and 
longitude memorizers,who content themselves with feeding 
their pupils with the husks of knowledge, guilty of the sin 
of throwing away the grains of life-giving wheat, for which 
their pupils are gradually suffering intellectual starvation. 
When will the millenium of geography-teaching come ? 
When will our teachers learn that the text-books are 
crutches, to be thrown away just.as soon as possible, in or- 
der that the children may feast themselves in the pure air, 
and in sight of the beautiful prospects of real geographical 
study? This time is coming, and rapidly, too. Real geog- 
raphy is a picture in the mind, of the world as it really is. 
We must learn to see it by the mind’seye. A name ofa place 
is nothing—yes, worse than nothing, unless it calls up a 
picture of how it looks, who live in it, how they dress, what 
they eat, how they travel, and what they do. It is real 
thiogs we want, and it is just such real things that will 
cause our pupils to delight in geographical study. 


TEACHING POWER AND Facts.—While “facts” will not 
rarlice for the Seneher, when you come down to the solid- 
a as 
pecuratslonae m ve aS many 


facts you can 
readily handle in order to get you a certifi- 








incorrect form when, having said: “John done it,” the 
teacher calls on some one else to make the statement, or 
says: “ Yes, John did it,” 


erty does not when in the thing itself. 

o speak correctly, a child must know the correct forms 
| of expression. In other words, while correct speech is in 
some d a matter of habit, every combination of words, 
however simple it may be, is the result of an act of the in- 
tellect, working with more or less vigor according to the 
degree of uency of the use of the combination, or of 
simplicity of its construction; and whatever assistance 


| habit may give, must be the result of previous knowledge. 


Now, no principle of psychology is of more general accept- 
ance : that antithesis strengthens and emphasizes 
knowledge. 


,ah dish into which ali facts and principles are 
ndiser{minatel precipitated for the decoction of an in-| 
tellectual hash. tt has rather the most distinct compart- | 
ments, and no act is intellectual that does not involve dis- 
tinction. I suppose that no treatise in the whole realm of | 
philosophic ion scientific investigation can be found that 
does not, by giving instances of their violation, apply this 

truth in the ucidation of its principles. 
In the first place, therefore, examples of false s - a4 4 
ving it a 


far from obscuring propriety of speech, serve, by 
background, to b it into clear relief. 
Secondly, inco h is prevalent ; and we cannot 


combat it by ignoring its existence. If the pupil have not 
his attention particularly directed to the solecisms with 
which usuage familiarizes him, if the endeavor of the 
teacher be merely to create an unconscious habit of good 

, Tight and wrong custom henng nothing to dis- 

them, will be equally influential ; the will 
combine in his speech the expressions of his illiterate com- 
panions and of cultured instructor. 


C. Epwarps, A.M. 
Woodsburgh, N. Y. 


Theories are very beautiful and may be very logical, but 
if they do not produce the results they affect to in a reason- 
able time, they may very justly be called to account. 
Granted that antithesis does strengthen and emphasize 
knowledge, and that improper speech does serve as a back- 
ground to bring out correct forms more clearly, the fact is 
evident that the pupils who Lave been taught in accordance 
with the theory do not put into practice their emphasized 
knowledge, and seem to have been more impressed by the 
background than by the forms in relief. 

The pupil learns to distinguish between a correct and an 








to his | 


There never has and never will be. Mugh has been said | 


electricity, is gaining a power in the educational | 


The doctrines of this science have been well preached by | 


tardiness and irregularity is due ake to | 


school-room full of interest and pleasure, and the little folks | 


The mind is not, as the writer seems to <—_- 





ANSWERS. 


182. The difference in the color of the hair in different 
individuals is caused by the varying tint of the pigment 
contained within the pigment cells of the inner layers of 
the epidermis. 8. A. 8. 


185. A disarticulated “‘ Skell” may be obtained from 
some Med. Col., and the articulated ones from a depot of 
surgeons supplies. 5S. A. 8. 


186, Macerate the bones in a weak acid for a short time, 
and then rub and wash clean. 8s. A. S 


190. “ It is supposed to be I" is preferable, for ** Intran- 
sitive and passive verbs have the same case after as before 
them when both words refer to the same thing.” 

5S. A. 8. 


191. In the sentence : ‘‘ Sin has a great many tools, but a 
lie is a handle which fits them all ;’’ “‘ them ail”’ is equival- 
ent to “ to all of them,” or “‘ all of them.” 

I prefer the former; for, anything, a dress for example, 
‘fits to the person ’’ and the dress-maker “‘ fits the dress to 
the lady ;” “ the tailor fits the coat to his cust~-aer,”’ etc. 

“All” is a definitive pronoun in the dative or indirect ob- 
ject, the Obj. of *‘to”’ understood, and may be called the 


direct Obj. of “ fits.” “‘Them ”’ is Obj. of “ of” understood. 
S. A. 8. 


194. Singular nouns ending in s orz generally take the 
apostrophe ands. When euphony does not permit the ad- 
| dition of the extra syllable formed by s, the apostrophe only 
should be used. 
See Burtt’s Gram., Art. 144. ~ 


A. 5. 


196. “Swine” and “ bass” are both sing.. and plu. See 
Webster. 5S. A. 8. 
197. To givea sentence means to write it, D. W. M. 
198. Ans.-—-.5 plus, feet ; or a trifle over 6 inches from top 
| of building. X. 
199. Investment in 6 per cent. bonds, $34,800; in 7 per 
| cent., $104,400. F. M. W. 
200. Mining stock, #020; furnace stock, $1,350 
L. A. H 
| 202. State Senators are chosen for four years in about 


| half the states, in the rest for terms of one, two, or three 
years.”” In New York State they are chosen for two years. 
X. 


203. The “ Unique,”’ published by A. 8. Barnes & Cu. 
Cc. 


| 204. Swinton and Maury give Mt. St. Elias as 17.900, 


| Harper and Guyot give it 19,000. In either case it would ex 
toes Popecatapet!, which is quoted at 17,000—17,717. 
. L. N. 
205. Froebel—Freble as in her; but is Anglicized by 
| long e. 8. A. 8, 
206, They are. xX 
| 208. Ohio means Beautifal river, and Mississippi, Father 
of waters. X. 
ee 
QUESTIONS. 
242. What is the log-book method of estimating latitude 
and longtitude * M.H.M 
243. In what states are women allowed to practice law * 
N.J.B 
| 244. What are the present salaries of the Senators and 
Representatives in U. 8. Congress » S.A. B 
245. When, where, and how did the following words 
originate : ““ Mugwump,”’ “ Boycott,” and “ Dude”: 
J.M.G 
246. How is it that Easter has no fixed date, but changes 
with the moon ’ Cc.M 


247. What is the address of John MacKay, the million 
aire ? C.M 


248. Does the solar system, as a whole, move ! L 

249. What is a “ mourner’s ring,” and what is its his 
tory ’ L. K. L. 

250. Who is the richest man now living, and what is he 
worth ? V.E.Ss 


251. Is it true that the Mississippi river runs up hill’ If 
so, what is the cause! F. A. 
252. Give the etymology of coquelicot ; what color does it 
represent * M. 8. 8. 
258. Which colors absorb the greater amount of heat— 
light or derk? Is there any difference in the effect 
of the sun’s hea* upon a boat painted white and one painted 
black? M. 8. 8. 
254. Can a man carry on any other business in connec- 
tion with a government office’ Or, has a man a right to 
keep a custom-house office in his grocery store? M.5. 5. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. Couns, Tipton, Ind. says: “I used it in 


nervous debility brought on by overwork in warm weather, 
with good results,” 
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~BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


FRENCH STUDENT, SELF-INSTRUCTOR, AND READY SPEAKER. 

By Alfred Sardou. Boston : Carl Schoehof. 

The work is a condensed method for beginners, in five 
parts. 

The most prominent features are, a complete treatise on 
pronunciation ; a syllabic division of French words ; liaison 
between certain consonants ending certain words, and vow- 
els commencing the following words: A word for word 
translation, showing the meaning and peculiar construction 
of French sentences ; the selection and progressive arrange- 
ment of French phrases; and the choice and variety of 
French sentences. The aim of the system is to awaken 
ideas and thoughts to be expressed in foreign words, and to 
suppress the arduous work of memorizing words and writ- 
ing fruitless exercises. Practice and theory are united, but 
independent and unmixed. The correct, explicit use, mean- 
ing, and translation of the troublesome words, “ devoir,’’ 
** pouvoir,” “ vouloir,”’ and “ folloir,” are made intelligible 
to the student. In the vocabulary, about 1,500 French 
words are classified into categories, each series containing 
the names, meaning, and pronunciation of all objects, ideas, 
and words connected with and pertaining to the various 
special categories. 

In the grammar and syntax is a complete and new gram- 
matical arrangement. 

The system is novel, and apparently practical. The dia- 
logues and ready-made phrases are on current topics, se- 
lected to represent thoughts expressed in every-day life, 
written in clear and lively colloqual French. The author’s 
claim that the work “ will enable any one, without the 
slightest knowledge of French, to carry on a conversation, 
by a single perusal of this work,’’ must be accepted with 
some discount. Our own experience favors the voice of the 
living teacher in learning to speak the French language. 


COMPLETE RHETORIC. By Alfred H. Welsh, A.M. Chicago: 

8. C. Griggs & Co. 

The author of this work has given us some very excellent 
books. His “ Essentials of English” is alive book, fresh 
and interesting, decidedly in advance of anything we had 
before seen on the subject. His ‘“‘ English Literature” is a 
graphic and scholarly production. His Rhetoric will bear 
no inferior comparison with his previous literary and schol- 
arly works. The plan and arrangement are excellent, and 
its execution faultless. It familiarizes the student with the 
qualities of rhetorical science, provides him with the nomen- 
clature of rhetoric, and with a directory of style. It opens 
and makes clear the way toa discernment of the beauties 
of diction. The illustrations are well chosen, ample, and 
entertaining. While the author aeknowledges the value 
and excellence of the works of his numerous and erudite 
predecessors, he shows a worthy originality, and travels 
over the old ground in his own way. The Complete Rheto- 
ric of Prof. Welsh is eminently worthy a place in the class- 
room. The author is a vigorous thinker, and his powers of 
criticism are acute and comprehensive. His style is exalted 
and well sustained. The plan of the work is carried through 
with fidelity and success. 

In neatness and excellence of mechanicism, and in its 
faultless typography, the publishers have done their part to 
make the book attractive. 


A MANUAL OF TEACHING. THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. Vol. 





VILL. ’84 to ’85. Francis W. Parker. New York and 
Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 188 octavo pp., cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 


Col. Parker, at his best, is very good, and in this volume 
is found the very best he has ever written, as a glance 
at these pages will show. At the outset we find a ringing 
article on ‘‘ Beginnings,’’ worth the price of the volume to 
a young teacher, and ten times that amount to an old one 
who has got into the ruts of bad habits and mannerisms. 
Then follow aseries of articles on ‘‘ Reading,”’ “‘ Language,” 
‘Number and Arithmetic,” ‘‘Geography,” ‘ History,” 
‘* Psychology,” ‘‘ Pedagogics,’”’ ‘‘ Elocution.”” These con- 
tain the very centre and core of improved educational 
practice, and cannot fail to answer the question, ‘What 
are the methods of the new education ?’”’ in the most def- 
inite and minute manner possible. It may be asked, “Is 
not Col. Parker writing now?” He is, but that does not 
diminish the value of what he wrote last year. Tennyson 
wrote ‘‘In Memoriam,” and it does not diminish the value 
of what’ he now writes, because he wrote that immortal 
poem. The TEACHER’s INSTITUTE AND PRACTICAL TEACHER 
is excellent to-day, but this does not detract from the value 
of this volume. The inquiring teacher will get the best— 
all that is best she will, by some means, have; so we say 
that no live, progressive student of good practice can afford 
to be without this volume. In addition to what Col. Parker 
has written, there are contributed articles on “‘How to 
Teach Language to Young Pupils,” “Development in 
Fractions, ‘Ideas before Words in Teaching Arithmetic,” 
all of “A Visit to German Schools by Joseph Payne,” 
“Busy Work,” “ Description of a Reading Lesson,” “‘ How 
to Teach Structural Geography,” ‘‘Supplementary Read- 
ing, ‘‘ Figures in Arithmetic,’ “‘ Paper-Folding,” ‘‘ From 
Script to Print,” ‘‘Hand and Eye Teaching,” “ Dictation 
Exercises,” “‘ Examinations,’’ etc., etc. We print this full 
outline so that teachers can see what a mine of wealth is 


stored up in these pages. Typographically, it shows excel- 

lent taste in making a handsome and durable volume. 

My RELIGiIon. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated from 
the French. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 
Astor Place. Price, $1.25. 

This book is a famous one in Europe, having passed 
through several additions in France and Germany. The 
Count is the well-known author of ‘‘ War and Peace,” re- 
garded as one of the finest historical novels in Russian 
literature. For thirty-five years he believed in nothing, but 
he declares that his who'e life has undergone an entire 
transformation. Now, instead of despair, he has a joy and 
happiness that cannot be taken away. The principle that 
he has discovered, is that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to show men how to live peacefully and happily with one 
another. His ideal of a Christian life is exceedingly high. 
It is not, in his opinion, the end of living to hope for im- 
mortality beyond the grave, but to live so that death may 
add something to the life and welfare of others, inspired, 
not by the hope of personal reward here or hereafter, but 
by the joy of living, loving, serving. He regards all of 
Christ’s ideals not at all impossible, but entirely practica- 
ble for presentguidance. He would not flee from the worid 
to a monastery, expecting to find there peace and happiness 
which cannot be found by battling with the temptations 
and evils of life among men, but he would have us aban- 
don all thought of personal happiness here or hereafter, 
and merge ourselves wholly in the life of the world, minis- 
tering to others. He thinks if the will of Christ is to be 
done on earth, it must be accomplished, not by the knout, 
or cells, or hard, unrequited labor, but by becoming fol- 
lowers of Him who when reviled, reviled not again, and 
when beaten, defended not himself. This is the spirit of 
this remarkable book, which we advise our readers to buy 
and study for themselves. It will pay a careful study. 


APPLIED GEOLOGY. A Treatise on the Industrial Relations 
of Geological Structure.; and on the Nature, Occurrence, 


and Uses of Substances Derived from Geological Sources. 


By Samuel G. Williams, Professor of General and Econo- 
mic ae 4 in Cornell University. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

This is the first work published in this country which 
aims to give a connected and systematic view of the appli- 
cations of geology to the various uses of mankind. On this 
account it stands alone. It is written from an American 
standpoint, but great care has been taken, in case of all im- 
portant substances, to give the chief foreign as well as do- 
mestic sources whence they may be obtained. A glance at 
a few of the subjects considered will show at once how im- 
portant such a work as this is in its bearing upon the work 
of the world, viz.: ‘‘ Materials of Construction,” “ Relations 
of Geology to Agriculture,” ‘Relations to Health,’”’ and 
‘*Mineral Soils.” ‘It considers “Iron,” ‘“‘ Copper,” “‘ Lead 
and Zinc,” “‘ Tin and Mercury,” “Silver,” ‘‘ Gold,”’ “ Plati- 
num,” and other metals, in reference to the mode of their 
occurrence and value in the market. In addition it dis- 
cusses such minerals as pyrites, sulphur, salt, potash, soda, 
alum, and shows how they are adapted to manufactures. 
It takes up the fictile materials, as clay and quartz, and 
explains their uses. It discusses graphite, lime, soapstone, 
lubricators, pigments, and moulding-sand, and closes with 
a chapter on ‘‘ Ornamental Stones and Gems.”’ Altogether 
it is a most complete and thorough treatise, as any one can 
readily see by a glance at the number and practical applica- 
tion of the subjects ccnsidered. It will be found a neces- 
sity in every class-room of geology in our land, for it turns 
the knowledge of geology into just the practical chan- 
nel demanded by modern life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., announces an abridgement of 
Sully’s Outlines of Psychology, by J. A. Reinhart, Ph.D., ready 
for issue. 

Messrs. March Bros., Lebanon, O., have published in pamphlet 
form an address delivered to the Adams Co., Teachers’ Institute, 
by J. L. Plummer, B.S., on “ Education and Its Relation to Gov- 
ernment.” Price, 15 cents. 

D. Appleton & Co. have just issued a Spanish translation of Con- 
way’s “ Called Back,” under the title of “ Misterio.” 

Charles Scribner's Sons publish a new novel byFrank R. Stock- 
ton, the author of “ Rudder Grange.” 

The Harpers have recently published in book form, “ The Gar- 
roters,”” by W. D. Howells. This farce was one of the most pop- 
ular contributions to the Christmas number of Harper's Monthly. 

Messrs. Brentano Bros. publish a new monthly paper under the 
title of Book-Chat, which will be devoted to a chatty review of 
current books, infornial talks with authors, their personal habits 
and peculiarities, and their writings, in both a social and a literary 
light. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, have issued a new catalogue of 
books published by them, which will be of much interest to teach- 
ers. It contains \ classified index, and the title of each book is 
followed by descriptive notes and testimonials from prominent 
educators and other reliable sources. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. have now ready for issue a volume of 
poems, by E. M. Beker, under the title of “ Clover Leaves ;” and 
a novel by the same author, “Soldier and Servant.” They also 
issue a bright club story, by Agnes Gragg, entitled “* Our O:\yssey 
Club.” 

The first volume of Messrs. Brander Matthews and Laurence 
Hutton’s work on the “ Actors and Actresses of Great Britain 
and America” is now ready for the press. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, have just issued a new col- 





lection of songs for college, under the title of “ College Songs.” 





It contains a host of splendid songs recently introduced into 
school and college circles, and which are meeting with great 
success. 

Messrs Cassell & Co. announce the publication of Cassell’s Na- 
tional Library, to be issued weekly under the editorship of Henry 
Morley, LL.D., Professor of English literature at University Cv- 
lege, London. These volumes will treat history, biography, re- 
ligion, and philosophy, etc. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have just published a new school edition 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ Grandfather's Chair,” (true stories 
from New England history, 1620-1803) with questions. It con- 
tains valuable historical information, in the language of a master. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE of Dec. 3 gives a list of colored studics 
for 1886, It also enlarges its field by publishing a new journ:! 
devoted to artistic furnishing, to be issued fortnightly. The 
colored study for fan decoration in Dec. 17 is a fine piece of color. 
The designs for embroidery and china painting are particular|y 
good, 

The Art Amateur for January, 1886, has a capital head by Henry 
Mosler, of excellent tones, really valuable to the student; also a 
decorative head, by Ellen Welby, and a good collection of designs 
for art workers. We are glad to see some elementary studies for 
pen-drawing, a branch of art much used but little understood, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce for immediate issue a historic. 
biography of Prince Bismarck, by Charles Lowe. It will be issued 
in two volumes, and will be the first complete historical sketch 
of this statesman which has yet appeared in the English lan. 
guage. 

“ Zeph,” a posthumas story by Helen Jack 
issue this month by Roberts Bros. 

Ginn & Co. have in preparation, and will soon issue among their 
Anglo-Saxon series, Baskervill’s “ Andreas,” with a glossary. 

D. Lothrop & Co., promise for early publication, “ Social Studies 
in England,” by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. The work will be mainly 
upon the higher education of women, and upon women’s work. 
“Divine Sovereignty and other Sermons,” by Renen Thomas, 
D.D., is also announced by this house. 

Ginn & Co, announce for March, “ The Philosophy of Wealth,” 
by John B. Clark, A.M., Professor of History and Politica! 
Science in Smith’s College; Lecturer on Political Economy in 
Amherst College. 


n, is ann dfor 





MAGAZINES: 


The first article of the Overland Monthiy, for January, is Leon- 
ard Kipp’s Christmas story, ‘‘ Golden Graves.” Andrew McFar- 
land Davis contributes the ‘‘ Voyage of the Ursulines”’ across the 
Atlantic in 1727; and Miss H' len Lake begics her new novel, 
“ For Money.” The papers on an “ Autumn Kamble in Wasbing- 
ton Territory,” “Water Rights in British Columbia,” and the 
“ Cruise among the Floating Islands" of Mexico. are very inter- 
esting. H.Shewin and Hon. A. A. Sargent treat the Ch'nese l»- 
bor question in a pointed manner. The Critic of Jan. 2, con- 
tains a study on Dr. Johnson and Carlyle, by John Burroughs. 
Gen. Beauregard gives a history of the Shiloh Campaign, in 
the January number of the North American Review. Canon Far- 
rar reviews the “‘ Church in America,” and there are articles by 
the Marquis of Lorne, Col. Ingersoll, Millionaires Astor and Car- 
negie, an Irish Member of Par'iament elect, John Boyle O’Reil- 
ly, Cassins M. Clay, Sir John McDonald, and Frank B. Sanbourne. 
——Mres. Molesworth and Wilkie Collins, each contributes a story 
to the English Tilustrated Magazine for January, in which also ap- 
pears a paper by the Rev. Mr. Ainger on ‘‘Charles Lamb in Hertfo d- 
shire.”’ The frontispiece is a portrait of Sir Henry Thompson.-—— 
The january number of Mind in Nature contuins able articles on 
* The Doctrine of Evolution,” by I. Lancaster; ““ Mind Develo)- 
ment,” by Prof. John Frazer; ““ Mysteries of the Occult Werld,” 
by R. W. Schufeldt ; “ Thought,” by Prof. H. W. Becker ; “ Wak- 
ing Dreams and Visions,” by Bishop Coxe ; and the “* Philosophy 
of the Pathies,” by John Alden, M.D. Other papers and topics 
of current interest make it very interesting. The official or- 
gan of Stern's School of Langueges, New York City, The Natura 
Method, for January, contains the French professor’s plan of 
study, a model lesson in French, and full particulars concerning 
the terms, classes, and tuition-fee in the school. 











CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


First Annual Catalogue of the School of Expression, in Charge 
of 8. 8. Curry, Ph.D., Boston, Mass. 


School Laws of the State cf Nevada, with Notes and Explana- 
tions, for the Use of School Officers and Teachers: Authorized by 
an Act of the Legislature. C. 8. Young, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Report of the Board of Education of the City of Memphis, 
Tenn., for the Sessions of 1883-84, and 1884-85. OC. H. Collier. 
Superintendent. 


A Catalogue of the Teachers, Students, Course of Study, and 
Methods of Instruction in the Manual Training School of Wasb- 
ington University, for 1885-86. C. M. Woodward, Director. 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Report ef the Board of Education of 
the City of Syracuse, for the year ending Sept. 1, 1885. Edwari 
Smith, Superintendent. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of Paterson, N. J. 
for the year ending March 20,1885. C. E. Meleney, Superinter- 
dent. 


Circulars and Information of the Bureau of Education, Bearins 
upon Institutes, 1885, John Eaton, Commissioner. : 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Rutgers College, 3! 
New Brunswick, N. J., for the year 1885-86, Merrill Edward 
Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


Catalogue and Announcements of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the year 1885-86. William Pepper, M.D., LL.D., Pr 
vost and ex-officio President. 


Program of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Massachv- 
setts Teachers’ Association on Nov. 27 and 28, 1835. Ray Greene 
Huling, President. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


>< 
>o + 


A LIFE POLICY WHICH WILL 
SATISFY EVERYBODY. 


ISSUED BY 


THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD CONN. 


No Burdensome Condi- 
tions or Restrictions. 


LOWEST CASH RATES OF ANY LIB- 
ERAL POLICY YET ISSUED. 


Indefeasible, Non-forfeitable, 


WORLD -Wipk TRAVEL. 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up Policy 
or Special Term Insurance, plain- 
ly stated in every Policy issued. 


ASK AGENTS TO SHOW A COPY, 


AND SEE FOR YOURSELF. 


Important Notice of the Travelers’ 


SPECIAL TERM PLAN. 


No Life or Endowment Policy issued by 
this Company lapses by reason of failure to 
pay the premium when due (after it has 
been in force for three years); but is, if 
the insured wishes, carried for its face for 
the time specified in the Policy, without 
further payment of premium. 














This is Insurance that Fully Insures 


ALL CLAIMS PAID AT SIGHT UPON RECEIPT OF 
SATISFACTORY PROOFS OF DEATH. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 


PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 





DROF. W. N. HULL, of Cedar Falls 
(Iowa) State Normal School, will open 


next July, a BLACKBOARD SCHOOL | cwlars free. 


or SCHOOL OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRA- 
TION, that teaches of Primary Reading, 
Physiology, Physics,and all subjects cap- 
able of lustration may perfect their use of 
the crayon upon a blackboard. Write him 
tor particulars. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Ofice, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANGH (33Seiceaey Beesae + 
47 North Eighth 8t., 


OFFICES | 4 Bedford St.. Boston. 


Due, Clean. and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Laas’ Cloaks, 





Robes, dc., of and 
of tne most elaborate cleaned ed success 
fully without — wien 
Gentlemen's op ctcnnes o 

ve . 

“Snaned or aged. "Reaplozing ths beet Seaivaot 
skilland mest improved and having sys- 

temaused anew da of our business, we 
720 confidently - best resul! and sueeser 
G vods received returned by express and mail. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
K and 7 Jobn &t.. ¥. ¥ 





166N<"Serep Pictures ands0Fancy Cards new matied 
for 1Gc- E-SExX CakD WoxKs, lvoryton, (ope 





50 bromu.Goid crap,loopFringe,&c ards sent post 
paid for 6c. Conn.SteamCard W orks Hartford. Ct 
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R.H.MACY& CO 


14TH 8T., 6TH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AXD DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN | 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORF KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
James MCreery & Co. 


Offer this week 2,250 Dress Lengths 
at $1.75 to $6 per pattern. Also 
two lines of heavy all wool Diagon- 
als, 46 inches wide, at 40c. and 50c, 
per yard, worth 75 cents. 

800 Lmbroidered Eobes in Supe- |; 
rior silk needlework, new designs 
for Dinner and Reception Dresses, 
at very reasonable prices. 

Orders by mail promptly filled. 

Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


HEADQUARTERS ric Y worn. 


SPECIAL OFFERS !—We will send y our 15-c. 
cy Were Book ase 1886 edition), for: 3 two-cent 
vook. How Punay Li = 








EveryrTuie in this advert- 
two cent fame (76c.) Liustrated Ag 
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Hees p-$ > COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
119 Brosd Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
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Net Surplus, 1%. Liars 9 
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CATARRH 








DIRECTIONS 
FOR USING 


RLY'S CREAM BALM. 


Place a particle of the BALM into each nos- 
tri. After a few moments draw several 
strong breaths through the nose. It will be 
absorbed and begin its work, cleansing and 
healing the diseased mucus membrane. Use 
three times a day after meals, and at night 
about two hours before retiring. 


CATARRH 


is a disease of the mucus membrane, almost 
invariably originating in the nasal passages, 
and maintaining its stronghold in the head 
From this point u ntil checked it sends forth 
a poisonous virus elsewhere along the mem- 
branous lining and through the digestive or- 
gans into the blood; at last corrupting the 
circulation and producing troublesome symp- 
toms entirely beyond its own natural limits. 

Many persons have catarrh in its first 
stages, who suppose themselves to be troubled 
Through such 
ions and consequent neglect, the disease constantly gathers in fresh victims. 
Cartarrh in all its forms and in its worst stages can be cured, 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


is a remedy founded on a correct diagnosis of the disease, which can be depended upon to 
act successfully against this dreadful and prevalent scourge. 

It effectually cleanses the nasal passages of catarrhal virus, causing healthy secre- 
tions, soothes and allays inflammation and irritation, protects the membranal linings of 
the head from fresh colds, completely heals the sores and restores the senses of taste, 


HAY-FEVER 


with nothing more serious than a severe and stubborn cold in the head. 


hy 





smell, and hearing. It also removes bad taste and fovl breath when re sulting from Ca- 
tarrh. Wonderfully beneficial effects are realized by a few applications. A trial of the 
BALM will always relieve, and its continued use will produce a perfect cure. As an im- 
mediate relief for colds in the head, catarrhal headache and snuffles, and as a household 


remedy for local irritations, CRE AM BALM gives the highest satisfaction. Catarrh suf- 
ferers shouid remember that ELY’S CREAM BALM is the only catarrh remedy which 
is quickly and thoroughly absorbed by the diseased membrane, and for that reason it does 
not dry up the secretion, but changes them to a limpid and odorless, and finally to a 
—- and healthy character. Even in acute cases the BALM im parts almost instant 

Mothers will please observe that young children may use the BALM with perfect 
safety, as in no case does it produce the slightest ill effect. For all stoppages and colds in 
the head, which often trouble the little ones, it will be found the pleasantest and surest 
of prescriptions, and infinitely the easiest to administer. 

The especial attention of physicians is called to ELY’S CREAM BALM as a remedy 
for all mucous membranal irritations wherever lccatcd. 


Beware of Liquids, Snuffs, and Cauterizing Powders. 


These articles always produce additional irritation in the already diseased and sen- 
sitive mucous membrane. The powerful and pungent snuffs and cauterizing powders 
rashly and ignorantly used for catarrh have the effect of temporarily drying up the 

poisonous secretions, leaviug a mass of unwholesome accumulations, which still more 

tal htly closes the air es. The same is true of all smokes and so-called medicated 

alations. Forcing liquids into the head through the nose is necessarily a disagreeable 
pans and almost invariably causes roaring in the ears and impairs the hearing. 


CAUTION. 


The use of IODOFORM or MERCURIALS in the treatment of catarrh—in whatsoever form 
should be avoided, as they are both y ~ urious and dangerous. lodoform is easily detected 
by its offensive odor. Another most dangerous drug is Cocaine, especially when used in 
the nostrils. A prominent physician of Chicago, his wife and five children have been 
ruined by the use of this deadly drug—COC AINE. 


The only reliable Catarrh Remedy on the market to-day is mY ‘'S CREAM BALM, 
being free from all poisonous drugs. It has cured thousands of acute and chronic cases 
where all others have failed. —TWO MONTHS’ TREATMENT IN EACH PACKAGE. 


Sold by Every Druggist er Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


OG. EY BROTHERS, Druggists, Proprietors, Owego, N. 7. OO 
EPPS'S 
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WORTH 
SENONETOR 


Dr. J. H. SCHENCK has published 
A NEW AND ELABORATE 


BOOK 


on the Treatment and Cure of 


CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT 
ano DYSPEPSIA 


which will be mailed FREE to all 
who want it. If you are, or know 
of any one who is, afflicted with, or 
liable to any of these diseases, send 
name and address (plainly written) to 
© Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, ‘ 
(Name this paper.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


CREAM BALM CATARRH 


Cleanses the Head, 











Allays ‘Inflamma- 


tion, Heals Sores. 


Restores the Senses 


of taste, Hearing & 
Smell, A Quick Re. 
Hef. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALM 


has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing all 
other pr para*tions A 
particie is applicd into 
each soe’ : No pain: > 
agreable touse. Price 500. mali or at druggists. Send 
forcireular ELY BROTHERS Drugegista, Gaon N.Y 


DR. PEIRO’S 


OXYGEN": 


MENT. 
For the relief and cure of Cons 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous 
Send stamp for 

) PR. Four Colored 
te PEIRO, Opera House, 
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] EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


$1,000 to $10,000 Life Insurance 
In Case of Death. 
$10 to $25 Weekly Idemnity 
In Case of Accident, 
IN ONE MEMBERSHIP 
UPON THE 


Mutual Benefit Plan. 











Special rates to Teachers. Teachers and School 
Ofhcers wanted to act as agents. Communications 


addressed to J. H. YOUNG, Manager of Teach- 
ers’ Department. 


CURE'DEA 
Peck’s Patent See ote & Ear 

° Drums perfect 
ly restore the hearing, and perf ork 
natural drum. Always in position, Dut ‘t bie te 
others and comfortable to wear, 4 
even whis: 
ing hen, 


B. 868 Broadway, N.Y. Mention this paper. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. A TERRIBLE CONFESSION! | this I thought was a good 





| The Travelers Insurance Company was|4 Physician Presents Some Startling 


|incorporated in 1863, and commenced | 
| business in 1864 as an accident com | 


‘and in 1866 a life department—vi y 
|an individual life-insurance company, 
| though managed by the same men—was 
|added, which has grown to a size that 
gives it high rank among life companies, 
its payments amounting tu more than one- 
| fourth of all those made by the company. 
| Every kind of casualty caused by ‘ ex- 
| ternal, violent, and accidental means,” is 
| insured against by the TRAVELERS, w he: h- 
er it happens at home or abroad. Its 
classifications range from ‘ Preferred,” 
for office workers and professional men, 
at only $5 per year for $1,000 insurance 
and $5 weekly indemnity, to ‘‘ Extar 
Special Hazardous” for submaiine divers, 
and special contracts for powder-makers, 
‘lhe wages of the humblest workman, tbe 
salary of the corporation official (up to a 
certain point), are alike made good if lost 
from accidental injury, and a ag 
sum guaranteed in case of death. The 
TRAVELERS has paid its accident clamm- 
ants over $7,500,000, and its life benefici- 
aries over $3,000,000, and has written over 
1,100,000 acciient and 42,000 life policies. 
Over one in nine of all those insured un- 
der accident policies have received fatal 
or disabling injuries, and have been 
paid cash benefits by it. 

The management of the Travelers is emi- 
nent for a union of conservative judg- 
ment and Jertility of progressive ideas, 
and is still in the hands of the same men 
who inaugurated it. The founder and 
original president, Mr. James G. Batter- 
son, and the secretary, Mr. Rodney Den- 
nis, still retain those positions. They 
have devoted every faculty of brain and 
body to its service, have stinted neither 
time nor labor, nor thought, nor money, to 
build up its streogth and widen its useful- 
ne-s, and have felt even greater pride in 
its value to the public than in its profit to 
themselves. We need go no iurtherthan 
this to sulve the riddle that the Travelers 
has prospered where every rival has fail- 
ed, and remains to-day that remarkable 
business anomaly, a company which, 
without chartered exclusiveness or gov- 
ernmental favoritism, has won a virtual 
monopoly of its line of business over a 
whole great continent. 


Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, of Philadel- 
phia, has publisoed a new and elaborate 
book on the treatment and cure of Con 


sia, which will be mailed tree to anyune 
sending his name and address. It isa 
most useful book, for anyove suffering 
from any of the above mentioned com- 
plaints. In writing, please mention the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement on another 
page, of Ely’s Cream Balm, manufactured 
by Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owegu, N. Y. 
We have triea it, and can conscientiously 
recommend it as one of the best prepara- 
tions in the market,for Catarrh,colus, etc. 
It is sold by all firet class druggists all 
over the country, at 50 cents a bottle, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Mr. Milton Bradley, the pioneer manu- 
facturer of Kindergarten materials in the 
United States, is out with a new card in 
another column. We advise our readers 
to read it carefully, and if in need of Kin- 
dergarten materials to send for their de- 
scriptive catalogues, which are handsomely 
gotten up, and very interesting. Nothing 
but first class goods, at very reasonable 
prices are manufactured by the firm ot 
Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


During the winter evenings, many 
ladies will be glad to know what they can 
do to busy themselves in useful ways after 
some of the ha:der work of the day is 
over. They will be giad to know that the 
Novelty kug Marhine, manufactured by 
E. Ross & Co., Toledo, O., is just what 
they want. We refer them to his adver 
tisement on another page, where they will 
find that by this ingenius arrangement, 
rugs, tidies, hoods, mittens, etc., may be 
easily made in a wonderfully short space 
of time. 

Do you want your old cloak dyed? The 
material is good, only in looks a httle fad- 
ed, and it would be a measure of wise 
economy to send it to the Staten Island 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, where they 
dye, clean, and refinish dress . anu 
eon of all fabrics, and the most elab- 
orate styles, successfully without ripping. 

Send for and price li to Phar 
~~ & Co.,5 and 7 John St., 





sumption, Liver Complaint, and Dyspep-, 


Facts. 





CAN IT BE THAT THE DANGER INDICATED 18 
UNIVERSAL ? 


The following story—which 1s attract- 
ing wide attention from the press—is so 
remartable that we cannot excuse our- 
selves if we do not lay it before our read- 
ers entire : 


To the Editor of the Rochester (N.Y.) Dem- 
ocrat. 


Str :—On the first day of June, 1881, I 
lay at my residence in this city, sur- 
rounded by my friends and waiting for 
death. Heaven only knows the agony I 
then endured, for words can never de- 
scribe ir. And yet, if a few years previ- 
ous, any one had told me that I was tobe 
brought so low, and by so terrible a dis- 
eas-, I should have scoffed at the idea. I 
had always been uncommonly strong and 
healthy, and weighed over 200 pounds, 
and hardly knew, in my own experience, 
what pain or sickness was. Very man 
people who will read this statement real- 
ize at times they are unusually tired, and 
cannot account for it. They feel dull 
pains in various parts of the body, and do 
not understand why. Or they are ex- 
ceedingly hungry one day, and entirely 
«without appetite the next. This was just 
the way I felt when the relentless malady 
which had fastened itself upon me first 
began. Still 1 thought nothing of it; that 
probably 1 had taken a cold, which would 
soon pass away. Shortly after this, I no- 
ticed a heavy, and at times neuralgic pain 
in one side of my head, but as it woud 
come one day and be gone the next, I paid 
little attention to it. Then my stomach 
would get out of order, and my food often 
failed to digest, causing at times great in- 
convenience. Yet, even asa physician, | 
did not think that these things meant any- 
thing serious. I fancied | was suffering 
from malaria, and doctored myself ac- 
cordingly. ButI got no better. I next 
noticed a peculiar color and odor about 
the fluids 1 was passing—ulso that there 
were large quantities one day and very 
little the next, and that a persistent froth 
and scum appeared upon the surface, and 
a sediment settled. And yet I did not 
realize my danger, for, indeed, seeing 
these symptoms continually, | finally be- 
came accustomed to them, and my sus- 
picion was wholly disarmed by the fact 
that I had no pain in the affected organs 
or in their vicinity. Why I should have 
been so bli: d I cannot understand. 

I consulted the best medical skili in the 
land. 1 visited all the famed mineral 
springs in America, and traveled from 
Maine to California. Still 1 grew worse. 
No two physicians agreed as to my mala- 
dy. One said I was troubled with spinal 
irtitaticn, another, dyspepsia; another, 
heart disease ; another, general debility: 
another, congestion of the base of the 
brain ; and so on through a long list of 
common diseases, the symptoms of many 
of which | really had. Iv this way sev- 
eral years , during which time 1 
was steadily growing worse. My condi- 
tion had really become pitiable. The 
sligbtsymptoms [ at first experienced were 
developed into terrible and constant dis- 
orders. My weight had been reduced 
trom 207 10 180 pounds. My life was a 
burden to myself and friends, I could re- 
tain no food on my stomach, and lived 
wholly by injections. 1 wasa living mass 
of pain. My puise was uncontrollable. in 
my agony 1 trequently fell to the floor, 
and clutched the carpet and prayed for 
death ! Morphine had little or no effect 
in deadening the pain. For six days and 
nights | had the death-premonitory hic- 
coughs constantly! My water was filled 
with tube-casts and albumem, I was 
struggling with bright’s Disease of the 
kidneys in its last stages ! 

While suffering thus I received a call 
from my pastur, the Rev. Dr. Foote, at 
that time rector of St. Pauls Episcopal 
Churen, of this city. I felt that it was 
our last interview, but in the course of 
conversation Dr. Foote detailed to me the 
many remarkable cures of cases hke my 
one ae ee under his 

on. a cing physician and a 
graduate of theschools, 1 derided the idea 
of any medicine outside the regular chan- 
nels being in the least beneficial. So so- 
licitous, however, was Dr. Fooie that 1 
tinally promised I would waive my prej- 
udice. 1 began its use on the tirst’ day of 
June, 1881, and took it according to ai- 





rections. At first it sickened me ; but 


sign for one in 
=e debilitated condition. I continued to 

e it ; the sickening sensation departed, 

and I was finally able to retain fvoi 

/upon my stomach. In afew days! no- 
| ticed a decided change for the better, a: 
| also did my wife and friends. My hic- 
coughs ceased, and 1 experienced Jess pain 

|than formerly. I was so rejoiced at this 
|improved condition that, upon what ! 
believed but a few days before was 
my dying bed, I vowed, in the presence 

of my family and friends, sho: 1d I recover 

| 1 would both publicly and privately make 
known this remedy for the good of hu. 
manity, wherever and whenever I had an 

| opportunity, and this letter is in fulfill- 
ment of that vow. Myimprovemens was 

| constant from that time, and in less than 
three months I had gained twenty-six 


| pounds in flesh, became outacty free from 
e 


pain, and I believe I owe my life and pr+s- 
ent condition wholly to Waruer’s safe 
cure, the remedy which I used. 

Since my recovery { have thoroughly 
re-investigated the subject of kidney dif- 
ficulties and Bright’s disease, and tbe 
tiuths developed are astounding. Ithere- 
fore state, deliberately, and as a phys- 
ician, that I believe more than one-ha‘f the 
deaths which occur in America are caused 
by Bright's disease of the kidneys. ‘\his 
may sound like a rash statement, but 1 am 
prepared to verify it fully. Bright’s dis- 
ease has no distinctive features of its own 
(indeed, it often develops without any 
pain whatever in the kidneys or their vi- 
cinity), but has the symptoms of nearly 
every other common complaint. Hun- 
dreds «f people die daily, whose burials 
are authorized by a physician's certificate 
as occurring from ‘‘ Heart disease,” *‘Apo- 
plexy,” ** Paralysis,” ‘“‘Spinal Complaint, 
‘** Rheumati-m,” ‘‘ Pneumonia,” and the 
other common complwints, when in reality 
it is from Bright’s disease of the kidneys. 
Few physicians, and fewer people, realize 
the extent of this disease or its dangerous 
and insidious nature. It steals into the 
system like a thief, mavitests its pretence 
it at all, by the commonest symptums, 
and fasters itself iu the cunstitution be- 
fore the victim is aware of it. it is near- 
ly as hereditary as cons: mption, quite as 
common, and iully as fatal. Entire fam- 
ilies, inheriting it trom their ancestors, 
have died, and yet none of the number 
knew or realized the mysterious , power 
which was removing them. Inste d of 
common symptoms, it often shows ncne 
whatever, but brings death ,suddenly, 
from convulsions, apoplexy, or Leart Gis- 
ease. 

As one who has suffered, and knows by 
bitter experience what he says, 1 implore 
every one who reads these wurds not to 
neglect the slightest symptoms of kidney 
difficulty. No one can afford to hazard 
such chances. 

I make the foregoing statements based 
upon facts which ican substantiate to the 
letter. ‘Lhe weliare of those who may pos- 
sibly ve sufferers such as 1 was, is an am- 
ple inducement for me to take the step | 
have, and if Ican successfully warn others 
from the dangerous pith in which I once 
walked, I am willing to endure all the 
professional and per:onal consequences. 

J. B. Henton, M.D. 


Rochester, N, Y., Dec. 30. 
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OUTLINES OF ANCIENT, MEDIAYAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY. 35 cents. 


From the SCHOOL JOURNAL New York City. 
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35 Cents. 
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- Sisters of 


Charity, attached to St. Mary’s Infant 
Asylun, Dorchester, Mass., certify to the 
inestimable value of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
in the treatment of sore eyes and skin 
diseases, among the many unfortunate 
children under their care. Mrs. 8. D. 
Bodwell, Wilmington, Mass., writes con- 
cerning the treatment of her daughter, 
who was troubled with sore eyes, as fol- 
lows: “I gave Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to 


My Little Girl, 


and must say that she never took anything 
that helped her so much. I think her eyes 
never looked so well, as now, since they 
were affected, and her general health is 
improving every day. she has taken but 
half a bottle.” A. J. Simpson, 147 East 
Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass., writes: 
“My weak eyes were made strong by 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” C. E. Upton, 
Nashua, N. H., writes: “For a number 
of years I have been troubled with 
a humor in my eyes, and was unable 
to obtain any relief, until I commenced 
using 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. I believe it to be the best of 
blood purifiers.” 


Charity 


may be “fairest and foremost of the train 
that wait on man’s most dignified and 
happiest state,” but the dignity and hap- 
piness of man canno ‘ong endure with- 
out the health that may be obtained in a 
few bottles of Aver’s Sarsaparilla. A.W. 
Parker, lumber dealer, 209 Bleury street, 
Montreal, Que., writes: “After being 
troubled with Dyspepsia for a year, and 
with Salt Rheum 


For a Number of Years, 


I was cured of both diseases by using 
six bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” M. G. 
Traine, Duxbury, Mass., writes: “I have 
found Ayer’s Sarsapariila an efficacious 
remedy far bilious troubles and Dyspep- 
sia.” Henry Cobb, 41 Russell st., Charles- 
town, Mass., writes: “I was completely 
cured of Dyspepsia, by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”” Wm. Lee, Joppa, Md., 
writes: “‘I have tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and it has done me so much good that I 
shall always regard it as the best of blood 
purifiers.” Eminent piysicians prescribe 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


in all cases requiring a powerful alterative 





treatment. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bettles for $5. 
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J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P. 0. Box 1868. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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NOT A DRUG 
16820 Arch Street. Philed'a, 


PARTNER WANTED. 


The principal and proprietor of a well established 
INP EPENDENT NORMAL SCHOOL, 


ee ee | 
experienced teac’ Ww 
business § abili 


The school is prosperous in 
ae a ie nck in debt and pays. large income 
Care SCHOOL JOURNAL, N. Y 
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VANOUZEN & TIFT. C Cincinnati. 





Mrs. ‘Stewie took a friend to the art 
museum, and a pated out the wonders of 
nes art. Standing before the statues of 

lio and Diana, she turned and said : 

is, my dear, 1s the Apollo, and that 
pineale there, the Apollonaris!” Bein 
asked later the meaning of a ‘technical 
term in the catalogue, she said: “‘You will 
find it explained in the foot-note. The as- 
trakhan refers you to it.” 


The Musical Courier tells the following 


anecdote about the composer of the “‘Queen 


|of Sheba :” At a fashionable dinner-party 
| Goldmark is introduced to a pretty young 
lady from the coun'ry. It appears to him 
that she does not seem sufficiently impress- 

ed with the honor she has just received, 

| and so he adds a gentle reminder: ‘Carl 
Goldmark, the composer of the ‘ Queen of 
Sheba !’’ ’ Whereufpon the rural belle, with 
charming naiveté, rephes: ‘ Remunera- 


D 
yspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood's Sar- 
saparilia. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
VALENTINES 





| tive position ; isn’t it?’ Goldmark with- | 
| draws in disgust. | 

| At one of the schools the master, ina 
| general exercise wrote the word *‘ Dozen’ 


) 
2 FREE! 


P. J. KEARY & BRO., 33 Chambers St., N. Y., the largest im 
of fine German Valentines aod Toys in this country, 
ome to close out their stock previous to their removing to larger 


} id us at} th i 60,000 § 
| on the blact board, and asked the — 0 en ciich we prepees ts ahve euary toisanan Ge 
each write a sentence containing the word. | circulation of ovr a 0 Berens Bead > Se. SoG mae. 
our) 
| He was somewhat taken aback to find on | Sitscrintien*s.) tim and Bowrsheld ss Maree at 


|one of the papers the following unique | 


floral, fringe, lace, sen atal valentine, 12 
| sentence: ** 1 dozen know my lesson.” 


Rew comic valentines, assorted subjects, and 18 lovel 
| embossed feral valentine cards, all by mail, free an 
ene 26 valentines at retail, would cost ye 


ver ond geld lace, 8 fold cushion valentine, T Elc- 
gant 


At one of the large retail clothing s‘ ores | 


on Washington Street, an old lady, accom- 
panied by a six-footer of a boy, both fresh 
trom rural The old lady 
inquired: “ Have yew an ulcer overcoat 
tew fit this lad?’ ‘ Yes, ma‘am,” replied 

rt salesman, ‘‘ we have ulcers, vario- 
loids, typhoids, and all the fashionable 
styles.” ‘* Dear me,” remarked the aged 
woman, ‘ 1 think I have made a mistake. 





ERICAN | 
AND FOREIGN, | 


| Ain't this the General Hospital? Come, 


| Nathan, let us go tew some clothing store.” 
| And away they went, to the chagrin of the | 
| would-be witty clerk. 


atch this Space 


NEXT WEEK! 


Jones: ** Smith, you are the laziest man 
Iever saw.” Smith: “Correct.” Jones : 
“They say you sleep 15 hours out of every 
| 24.” “Smith : “Correct.” Jones : ** What 

do you do it for?” Smith: “ In erder to 
economize. 





penses begin.” 


LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale's Honey ot 
Horehound and Tar. Itsoftensthe Cough, re- 
| lieves the windpipe and bronchial tu " 
| mucus, tones the lungs and the membranes of 
the throat, and restores to organs of respira- 


hg their natural we rength and vigor. 75., 30c., 
$ 

As a rule lawyers area brave class of 
men. “It's conscience that makes cow- 
| ards of us all,” you know. 


Glenn's Sulphur “eap neals and beautifies, 250. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!! ions,25¢ 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops care in 1 Minute, 0. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘I send youa 
little called ‘ The Lay of the Lark.’ 
If accepted let me know.” And the editor 
replies : ‘* Rejected, with thanks. If you 
will send a few specimens of the lay of the 

hen we will accept.” 


THINK OF IT, that a Cough is Cold 
neglected, may lead to serious consequen- 
ces: in the early stage of Throat and 
Lung diseases, Madame Porter's 
Balsam is an invaluable remedy, can be 
taken by the oldest person or youngest | 
child. Is safe, reliable, and agreeable to | 
the taste. Price, 25 cents, and in large | 
bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 


The question is discussed out 
whether Chicago or St. Louis is the wi k- | 
edest city in the country. Cincinnati. is) 
the sinfullest 


After Diphtheria. 
Diphtheria is a terrible , requir- 
ing the greatest medical skill to effect al 
complete cure. Even when its power is is | 
broken, it clings to the pot with great | 
persistency, and often leaves the system 





| ing it jeer ness and eT: while it ren- 


me, | OVates and strengthens the 


and prostrated. Just here Hood's | 
f arilla does a vast amount of good, | 
e impurities from the blood, giv- 


A stranger stepped into a lawyer's office 
the other day, says the Wilmington Star, 
The lawyer ar Cbd am beg Ail 

er arswered — y: “ No, sir. 
This the wind wind offive ; the water office 





Sal ion 


You see it costs nothing to | 
sleep, but the moment you wake up ex-| 


Cough | tween men and women : 


West | 


of policy, he should 
ie | outside 


Boney itcrended if_net “Batisfacte prvi 
Pane AN OUSEHOLD, HARTFORD, CONN. 
One of the tirst lessons that ought to be 

taught at the many fa-hionable cooking 

schools, is: *‘ Never stir the hash with 
one hand, and smooth the hair with the 
other.” 


‘See, mamma!” exclaimed a little girl 
as she luoked out of the window during a 
snow storm. ‘‘See the popped rain com- 
ing down |” 





” 


I have been a severe sufferer from Ca- 
tarth for the past fifteen years, with dis- 
tressing pain over my eyes. Gradually 
he disease worked down upon my lungs 
About a year and a-half ago I commenced 
using Ely’s Cream Balm, with most grat- 
}ifyang results, and am to-day apparently 
| cured.—Z. C. WaRREN, Rutland, Vt. 

My daughter and myself, great suffer- 
ers from Catarnth, have been cured by 





Ely’s Cream Balm. My sense of smell 
restored and health greatly uaproved,—C. 
M. Stanley, Merchant, Ithaca, N. Y. Easy 
to use. Price 50 cents. 


* Bank the walls,” says an agricultural 
paper. That is all right fur the country, 
| but in cities it would be far wiser to wall 
| the banks. 

IMPORTAN*, 


When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Sapremaqe and - Cernmage Hire, and 
stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Ei troomes fitted up at 
a cost of one million dollars, at $1 and upwards 
per day. European Plan. Elevator Kestauraot 
Supple? with tee best. Horse curs, stages and 
elevated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
| better for less money at the Grend Union Hotel 
| than at any other first- clase hotel in the city. 


**Alpbonzo, tell me what four monarchs 


| preceded William V ?’ Al. (better in arith- 
metic than io history): * Willum the 
Fourth, Willum the Third, Willum the 


Second, Willum the First.” 


S¢ott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with yg Oe agg i especially valu- 
able for Children. Dr. J. R. Frayser, 
Memphis, Tenn., says: “‘I regard Scott's 
Emulsion as a valuable medicine for the 
diseases of adults, for infants teething and 
sickly children. 


A modern wit defines the difference be- 
“A man gives 
| forty cents for a tw eoty-five cent thing he 
wants, and a women gives twenty-five 
| cents for a forty-cent thing she does not 
want, 

Coughs. 

“ Brown's Bronchial Troches™ are used with ar - 
vantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Thr: at, Hi ars - 
ness and Bronchial Affections. Soid oniy in be - 

es, 25 ots. 


** Just my luck,” moaned a Philadélph'a 
man: ‘here I've been paying heavy pre - 
miums on a life insuracce policy fer 
twenty years, and I’m not dead yet. 


Lapy TEACHERS who send us five (5 
red stam ups will receive, by mail, our beav - 
trful “‘ May Blossoms,” a handsome pan | 
of delicate flowers, meunted on heavy 
gilt-edged bevel board, iorming an attra: - 
tive parlor ornament. We feel certain ‘t 
will greatly please you. Address F, 
Payro, 207 ra House, Chicago, lls. 


“Yes,” said the Vermont clergymar, 
“ T consider it all right for a minister «f 
the gosple to trade horses; but as a matt r 
trade with some ore 
of his own coaogregation.” 
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ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


SULLY’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


(ABRIDGED), 


PART I-NOW READY. PRICE, 25 CTS., POST-PAID. 


In October last, in sgecstenee 
an abridged edition of Su 











with an 
ve Outlines of cho) ” 
t, bu, as much ofthe. wok has been re 


would be ready by January written especial ke tench- 
ers’ use, it has been im ae ee eee os expocted, and the first part *s own 
work has been published in pamphlet form, to- m present demands. The authoe' 8 $= ns ee 
ri the book ado by the Reading Circles an sag tormal < Classes that have thus far ully’s 
chology asa text-book, | no other ition will be published. yo’ work 
vale issued soon, and duly announced. 
cer Teac are cautioned against purchasing any editions of his work, except the author’s 
own i ae 


Barnes’ Se ce: 

zUsF PUBLISHED: A new 7 epetet PRIMA 
‘or intermediate classes. 226 

the b book before us is a rare 8 

a aw. easy style, is well balan 

Journal of Educa 

te Any of ove mailed oo For 


A. S. BARNES & C0., Publishers {Il 


pages, 61 illustrations, 16mo, clot 
of what a school text Mook should thy 
in the lay out of its ¢ 
portant —_ oa points, so that it is full of interest to young minds.”—New 


BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 


Ons Beaten, | Bonowndinge Benneting, 81 00 | Meat Medern | Peoples, - $1.00 

- 1.00 Greece, ora - - 15 
The World, ° - - 1,60, Rome, . - - - 1.00 
Ancient Peoples, - 1.00 Berard’s England, - 1,25 


FoR HOUSEHOLD AND REFERENCE. 
1 History of the United States. One volume, 800 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 
and 12 Steel Engravings. Special price to teachers only, $8.50 


RY UNITED STATES a cand ¥Y qutitulty 
9 maps, rice 60 


cente. 
de os =. it is written in 
ers and rections seizes ee e 
ngland 


tage paid for examination on receipt of price. 
or Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address, 


& |l3 William Street New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond St., N. Y. 
A BOOK THAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE. 
’ 
THe TEACHER'S MANUAL Norma Music Course. 
By JOHN W. TUFTS and BF. E. HOLT. 
Price to Teachers, 40 cents. This Manual outlines and Freese, clearly and intelligently, a plan 
by which every enterprisi Lo y—~ — successfully teac oo Spee — = 
ry! will be sent, teacher on recei o4 of — 's< es from the 
, Charts and Tenors” 5 A of the Normal ulse W led free to any 
— on application. 

WILLIAM WARE &CO., BAKER & TAYLOR, S. ar MAXWELL & CO., 
30 FRANKLIN STREET, 9 Bond STREET, 34 &136 WABASH AVE., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 
Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8S. F. BUCKELEW, anv MISS M. W. LEWIS. 

Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. Illustrated, 40c. per Copy. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in‘the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratéga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 
OUT TO-DAY: SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
1 ; PHILADELPHIA. 
Temperance Teachings of Science, 
By Prorzssor A. B. PALMER, of tne THE NORMAL EDUCAIONAL SERIES. 
University of Michigan. Or- Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
It is intended for teachers and pupils in the| 1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


Pile schools, and is strongly eavorsed by those} @, Union Arith. in Two Books, combin- 
in the cause. It expresses ro opinions ing Mental and Written. 
:8 to the particular methods of what is called 8rooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
“Tempe ance Work.” Nothing is said as to the 
propriety or efficacy of pledge:, moral suasion, | 3recks’s Normal Algebra. 
po.itical agitation, or legislative * enactments. Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


fanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, i 
Wontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 


3 Tremont Place, Boston, 








16 Astor Place, N. Y. Lyte’s Bookkeepiug and Blanks. 
85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
SCHOO Gapertniendah or ba 
having on 
H A M LET, . : oT eeeenean 
can obtain for BOOKS 
PR'NCE OF DENMARK. |ttem Suan: BOOKS 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY neous Reading on ad van- W ANTED 
HOWER B. SPRAGUE, A.M,, Ph.D., | {Mgcous terms by address 
+] 
Prestfer of the Girls’ Hitgh Sehook, Boston DANIEL VAN WINELE, 
WITH CRITICAL COMMENTS, SUGGESTIONS 88 Chamber Street, N.Y. 
AND PLANS FOR StupyY, SPECIMENS OF Publisher of 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND ’ 
Topics FoR Essays. Campbell's Reading Spellers, 
ESS Allen’s Composition Books, 
EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE. 
‘ This edition of Hamlet te intended for, the Continental Readers, 
r u 
gencrai'reader may And it uneful 'it wil be Continental Copy Books, 
’ ier from 
imp tant respects: | GOMtinental Physiology, 
cad toon the pelvatele af cteumiony salee Reonomic Class R 
ae gy Be superseding thought. A giance at ony Cond ¢ 8S ecords, 
pare w 1 show th 


Campbell’s Combination Blanks. 
Send for Catalogues, Etc. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Astronomy—Assaying —Botany 

The Calcwlus—Chemistry—Drawing 
Electricity — Geometry —Mathematics 
Mochanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry | you. 

Engineering~Steam  Engine~Architecture, |e» 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


“Secondly, It gives results of the latest etymo- 
togical an‘ critical research. 

g wae phot It gives the opinions of some of the 

critics on almost ali disputed interpr. tations, 

# <i thly, It presents the best methods of 

studying English literature by class exercises, by 
essays, and by examinatior s. 


Introduction price, flexible cloth, red 
edges, 50 cts.; paper edition, 365 ets.: pp. 230. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 


85 Metropolitan Block, by Ti, 
316 Astor Piace, Yew York 
55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 


Cuimes anp Prats for CAC 
SCHOOLS, &c. Send for Price cad Cots 
ogue. Address, H. McSHANE & CO 
‘Aention this paper Baltimore, Md. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 















HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS 





The 
of Public Land Surveys, astronomical 
corrections and 15 pp. of vocabulary, is j 


SUPPLEMENTARY READIN 
3, 32 lessons, 
hy ef te aaa 


Orne the ite an you ngs of over 100 

card is printed a choice selection from 
of play 
ALPHABET C carps. F 


of which 400 “o 4 snee aw remainder 
neat box, ali tor 25 cents; 5 boxes $1.00. 


FAYORITE Oe AKER SE SERI 


Me Mate SINGING BOOK’ 


2" MENTION THIS PaPER. 


PRACTIOAL MORK th Bot le ah LA 
vanced by ; telling what to teach, and aed a. as 


Pp 
book contains alxo a large amount of wey a valuable 


lesson is complete on one side of 
tresh, as the cards are given to the pupils one at a 
HT. The work consis's of 100 cards on which are printed fucts concern- 
ish and American authors; and at the bottom of each 
author named. There are directions tor several ways 
, both in school and at home. Price, 50 cents per box. 
ng he she Chart Class. the Primary School, and the little ones at home- 
h about one-half inch square, printed on bot 
capitals, Oo heavy six-ply cardboard, four colors, in 


ES. Primarv, 20 cents ; 
Also a host of other Speak: 


peamane DESIGNS, 120 0n tices Any teacher can use them toadvantage. Price, 20 cts 


32 pp., brim full of descriptions etc., of HELPs AND Arps, SCHOOL 
4 SPEAKERS, etc. Don’t 


By Henry beste: Se Professor of 
r Teachers of Primary, Eiementary 
to che best methods of teachi 
~ag, ty inform:tion, Sr 
sevond socio, with qoveral 


ra- 
+4 


phy, etc. 
out. 339 Dp. p post-paid, $1.00 


Supplementary to First 


cS ARDS. Reader, 
of them illustrated. 6x9 inches in size, pest-paid tor ae ; 


the card. The matter is always 
e. 


h sides. 500 letters: 


Intermediate, 25 cents; Higher, 
ers and Dialogue Books. 


to write me. 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS; 


and Greek as might be 
Xenophon’s y He h to > beac hers, 
e€ eac c 
Clark’s Practical and 
a — t's Standard S ds Speakers “Soat's America 
ion, Mh, "8 n 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series,ete 


easily and de 
Guid, id, Juvenal, 


essive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


No, (G) 1102 Wa'nut Street, Ppmaseighte, 


PUBLISHEHS 0 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
“We do amiss to t— ned oth or eight vee tnd delight opine 


together so much miserable Latin 
in one year. ’’—MILTON 
‘omer’s I , Gospel of st. John, and 


Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


2 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide wawiany of short, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13. 


The latest ont best Readings and Reefcations. 
ee aper, 30 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 

a@-The full set of this series (13 —— will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00. 

« This is the best series of the kind 
—School Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


wopen,SOem Cloth, $1.00. Provision 


250 
is made for all ages a’ occasions 
“In variety and fe cog a is the best book 


the kind.”—Christian Union 
a; *,Sold by the leading poctustions, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 
The National School of Oratory. Philadelphia. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD. 5. c.Wacy. 
with Tem eons sk saree ne ete 


or $3 


Choice Vocal Duets. Just Published. 
a Ly SN duets. by such masters as Ruben- 


cin, Boole fe Paes, Aber Pike 
Rubenstein’s 


The Apograph 1.00) is an excellent collection 
of Octavo © 8, and Secular. Selected by 
CaRL ZeRRaky, forthe use of Musical Conventions, etc 
American Song ont Chorus Collection. 50c. 
American Ba Collec 50 cts. 
American Dance Music Collection. For 
Piano. 50 cts. 
American Piano Music Collection. 50 cts. 


Four large, andsome, eoctreble - 
}—— ~ oe Ngee: low griocs. Malad ter an. 


; $100. Boards. 
eben sate et eee as ee 
book for teachers and 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 














For Temperance Lodges 
a = bd hg ay 





26 
and 
$1. 














tioni THE SCHOOL JOURNAL wh 
communieating with th advertisers. aes 


coe niogties and specimen pages sent free by 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
“ing Clties 0 8 m of Deawing eee in Som dene 


A 
the Country: 
adoption than all other systems united. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object 


Prang’s Natural History Series for children 


ed used for Supplementary Read- 


Prang’s Trades and ons. 


Splendidly Illustrated for Object Teaching. 


Prang's Col Color Chart. 


Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
Feat. BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
(For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ©O., 
7 Park Srreet, Boston. 
180 Wapase AVENUB, CHICAGO. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE: 
MENTS IN METHODS ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PaGEs FREE. 


COwWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Musical far souncing « Bb‘ 
tor? Bells for Schools, ete. 
Estab- 


MENEELY & CO., | Hated 
WEST TROY, N Y.| 15826 
Description and prices on applicatio® 


sar isfac 
rches, 














